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THIRD WORLD SOCIAL PROGRESS CRITERIA SUGGESTED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, 1981 pp 63-80 


[Article by Viktor Leonidovich Sheynis, candidate of economic sciences, research 
fellow at the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of World Economics and International 
Relations and specialist on general questions of the contemporary development of 
Asian, African and Latin American countries: “Criteria of Social Progress in the 
Developing Countries"? ] 

[Text] The “social development" and "social progress" concepts are often taken to 
be synonymous. Such use of the terms has a point inasmuch as movement from lower to 
higher social structures and relations defines the most general direction of histori- 
cal development. But identification of these concepts is not always correct. 


Social movement or development does not amount to progress. "In spite of the claims 
to ‘progress,’ instances of regression and circular motion are to be observed con- 
stantly," K. Marx and F. Engels objected to Bruno Bauer. The problem of the de- 
limitation of these concepts arises each time it is a question not of social develop- 
ment in general but of development within the bounds of some social sphere and 
social community and some histuorical period or other. This delimitation assumes 

a far from abstract nature when it is a question of such a complex, contradictory 

and far from settled complex of social phenomena as the reality of the developing 
world of recent decades. In this case it is essential to "adapt" general sociologi- 
cal criteria to a specific social context lacking historical analogies. The criteria 
which we present for the reader's judgment are based to an equal extent both on an 
analysis of social development in Asian, Africanand Latin American countries in all 
its distinctiveness and i: »itability and on a historical-materialist vision of 

world social development as a whole (particularly in class-antagonistic societies). 
They should reflect the general and the particular in the paths and forms of social 
progress. 


In defining our own viewpoint on a question which has given rise to lively debate 
among scholars we proceed from the notion of man as the end in itself of historical 
development--a notion which is at the basis of the scientific and ethical stand- 
point of the classical authors of Marxism. "What is wealth other than the universal- 
ity of the requirements, capabilities, means of consumption, production forces and 
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so torth of individuals created by universal exchange?" K. Marx asked. “What 

is wealth other than the complete development of man's domination of the forces of 
nature, that is, both of the forces of so-called ‘nature’ and the forces of his own 
nature. What is wealth other than the absolute discovery of man's creative gifts 
without any preconditions other than preceding historical development which 
makes an end in itself of this integrity of development, that is, the development of 
all human forces as such, irrespective of any predetermined scale whatever." 


the scientific tradition of this approach goes back to the luminaries of the 18th 
century and to Hegel. But, as distinct from them, Marxism stresses the antagonistic 
nature of development in presocialist formations. First, the transition from one 

. historical siage to another was frequently connected with the loss of important 
characteristics and possibilities of the development of both the individual and large 
social groups, classes and strata. Second, and this is the main point, progress 
taken from the viewpoint of man's development and his freedom was usually of a 
limited and elitist nature; K. Marx's ideas, on the other hand, on the prospects of 
cocial progress are distinguished by a distinct democratism: "Development of the 
capabilities of the genus ‘man,' although initially accomplished thanks to the ma- 
jority of human individuals and whole human classes even, will ultimately destroy 
this antagonism and coincide with the development of each separate individual ."” 


Invariably emphasizing the contradictions and antisocial features of the bourgeois 
system, V.1T. Lenin saw “the progressive significance of capitalism...precisely in 

the fact that it has destroyed man's former limited living conditions which had 
engendered mental obtuseness and denied the producers themselves the possibility of 
taking their fate into their own hands. The tremendous development of trade relations 
ind world exchange and the constant movements of huge masses of the population have 
broken up the primordial bonds of family, home and territorial community and cre- 

ated that diversity of development and ‘diversity of talents and wealth of social 
relations’ which plays such a big part in the West's most recent history."4 


Such are the initial premises. Switching to the social reality of the developing coun- 
tries, we will first attempt to evaluate a number of the variants of a criterion 


(or ‘riteria) of progress which have been suggested in scientific titerature (or 
stated in the political declarations of the leaders oi! certain countries) and then 
tal combination of interconnected criteria corresponding, in our view, 
ei i 
[This parameter or other of different countries’ economic wrowth (rate, level, struc- 


tural changes in the production forces and so forth) is frequently a subject of 
iramount attention during a comparison of the results of their social development. 


iis i nmdoubtedly an important characteristic, the significance of which is parti- 
larly great under the conditions of a “poor” society. Other conditions being 
|, social relations affording greater opportunities for economic growth may be 


onsidered more progressive; the relative tacility of a quantitative expression of 
the results of such growth seemingly imparts to it a universalism which 1s so import- 
it for a comparative criterion. 


lowever, this universalism proves deceptive precisely because the "other conditions’ 
ire, as a rule, unequal and the development of the production forces is just one 
f the prerequisites, albeit a very impotant one, of the achievement of society's 








long-term goals and the solution of urgent social problems. The notions to the effect 
that a high and stable economic growth rate is the exhaustive (or, at least, main) 
indicator of the progressiveness of this social organism or the other is being 
criticized increasingly sharply both in the West and in the developing countries 
themselves .> 


True, the growth of the production forces as the final criterion of social progress 
could be interpreted in greater depth--with regard for the refinement of the social 
characteristics of the labor force. Futting it this way introduces important ampli- 
fications, of course, but is, we believe, inadequate. The wealth of the individual's 
social connections and relations is not reduced te production. Movement along the 
path of social progress is not exhausted by the development of man's attributes as a 
producer. 


This by no means takes away from the significance of the development of the production 
forces as a key prerequisite and a main condition of social progress, although the 
difficulties of the transformation of primitive economic forms, disenchantment with 
the possibilities of capitalist industrial growth and the exacerbation of global 
ecological-resource problems have long been engendering anti-industrial, antitechni- 
cist and anti-urbanist sentiments in the developing countries. 


The ideas concerning the lack of necessity for and harmfulness even of the develop- 
ment of modern production andthe forms of life which it determines (we shall not 
concern ourselves with entirely different questions here--time periods, occurrence 
in stages, choice of technology and so forth) are a typical ideological mythologem. 
Following it leads to wherever one wishes, only not to progress. It is fitting to 
quote in this connection K. Marx's observation made back in the 1840's: "Real 
liberation cannot be effected other than in the real worid and by real means...people 
cannot bu liberated until they are in a position to provide themselves fully both 
qualitatively and quantitatively with food and drink, shelter and clothing. ‘Liber- 
ation’ is a historical matter and not a matter of thought, and historical relations 
and the state of industry, trade, farming and intercourse will lead to it.' 


Consequently, production-economic parameters cannot be taken as the final criterion 
of general social progress not because they are unimportant--no social progress, 
particularly in the developing countries, is conceivable without production growth-- 
but because such growth, whether it be expressed in an increase in the gross domestic 
product and the production of industrial products, steel and energy or an increase in 
production capacity, still does not, until the social results of the use of the 
increased product are examined--and here lies the rational grain of the "alternative" 
and "differing" development concepts--reveal the nature of social development. 


Marxist literature frequently views as a most important criterion of the progress of 
multiple-structure societies the set of socioeconomic transformations which thoroughly 
intrude upon ownership relations: agrarian reforms, nationalization of foreign and 
local capitalist enterprises and so forth, transformations which are implemented the 
most consistently upon the transition to a noncapitalist development path. This 
approach has won extensive recognition in the developing world; it is exerting an 
undoubted influence on non-Marxist theoretical thought and the development of socio- 
economic development strategies. The question, however, is which aspects of the 
noncapitalist development path are among the prerequisites of and which the criteria 








per of social progress. Could the initial act performed predominantly in the 
political sphere--ihe very choice of development path--and not its concrete practical 
embodiment and its real social eifects (whose elucidation takes a certain time) be 
regarded as the final criterion of progress? Is it possible merely on the basis of 
the policy proclaimed by the ruling circles to delimit progressive and regressive 
phenomena and evaluate the complexities, contradictions and zigzags of the historical 
process in the totality of countries which are a part of the developing world? 


the choice of a socialist orientation even where it is underpinned by a set of pro- 
found transformations could be (or not) merely the first stage in the transition 
‘rom a lower formation (or a multiple-structure society with an unevolved formation- 
al structure) to a higher formation. As the experience of recent decades has shown 
(Feypt, Ghana, Mali), it is reversible. Prerequisites for such countercoups and 
legenerations are contained in the fact that a number of negative social phenomena 
like corruption, nepotism, economic and administrative inefficiency, the stagnation 
of or slow rise in the living standard, the passiveness of the masses, nondemocratic 
ethods of control and so forth are rooted in the existing socioeconomic and socic 
‘ultural structure of many developing countries. The choice of a progressive orien 
tation in itself--taking into account the specific forms of political leadership in 
‘ertain states and the absence of a broad proletarian class basis--is not sulficte 
tor putting up a relatively reliable barrier against them. Finally, a noncapitalist 
choice has as yet been made by only some developing states; yet an important tasi 

‘f Marxist analysis is to reveal the elements of social progress in the countries 
which have been drawn into the channel of capitalist development aiso. 


In an evaluation of socioeconomic transformations, whose significance for social 


rogress in the developing countries can hardly be exaggerated and which are being 
i plished in countries of both a socialist and capitalist orientation, it 
idently e tial to also shift the accent to their efficiency and direct reflection 
in the living conditions of the working majority of the population. The anti 
imperialist, antifeudal and so forth thrust of these transformations ensues from the 
objective state of affairs and is supported by millions of people. But the abolition 


r loosening) of the type of exploiter relations whose nucleus is dependence on 
ticularly in the crudest and most unconcealed forms, does not alway 


replacement with more progressive relations even, it would se 
litions, when the national bourgeoisie is weak and cannot re 
the imperialist exploiters. Anti-imperialist declarations and even actions, 
lirected to a greater or lesser extent against this former colonial power or other or 
ertain aspect f it policy and against groups of the social agents ot imperialism 
hich have mpromised themselves, have become widespread in the developing world. 
owever, it is not in ail instances that anti-imperialism is combined with the 
ablishment of truly progressive economic and social relations. It frequently 
nceals the ambitious aspirations and interests of “subimperialist" centers taking 


shape on the periphery of the world capitalist economy. It sometimes becomes an 
implement of new groups which burst through to power on the anti-imperialist wave 
ind which have come to replace the old exploiter strata and at the same time are 


pposed | the working majority of society and are implanting specific forms ot 
Pi * ' Pp | 

itation and regression. We recall the situation in Uganda, whose population in 
the period 1971-1979 was under the power of a military regime which was subjectively 


neither pro-imperialist nor procapitalist but which had brought the country’s economy 
the point of profound decay and deprived the working people of elementary rights. 





An evel Ol tragi iture was assulic [ evenis | NaAmpuchnea in the period 
1975-1979—a cruel s ial experiment ipplied ( Che whoie country, the tearful de- 
tails which have now been broadly illustrated in the press. In other words, we 
cannot exaggerate the progressiveness of a rejection of the obsolete if it has still 


nm retiected in the immediate living 
elevation of which classes, exist- 


to be revealed how the change of 


condit ion 


regime has bes 


> . «| > YY . » 9 . ”_- _< ._> “4% ; - } 
Ss of the working people's masses and tl 


ing or being formed, is served by this social transformation or the other. 

it is al sential to consider that the features of a far more conservative socio- 
cultural system are superimposed, as a rule, on the socioeconomic and political pro- 
cesses pro} in multiple-structure countries. ihe most important social institu- 
tions (like the tamily and, particularly, the position of the woman in it, the caste 
System, school, church and so forth) and society's value orientation based on cen- 
turies-old tradition perceive the impulses emanating from the socioeconomic sphere-- 
the impact of industrialization, urbanization and social and political reforms-- 
only indirertly, via a-mumber of intermediate elements and late in the day. 


social transformations is frequently “dissolved,” as it were, and the 
forming obstacles on the path of 


The effect of 
traditional structures are restored in new forms, 
social development which are hard to surmount. 


transformations in the developing countries could become and, as 
really do become a most important instrument of social progress, but are 
not of themselves the criterion thereor. Their role in social development may be 
properly evaluat only in inseparable connection with the conditions under which 
they are implemented and the results which they produce. 


thus socioeconomic 
a rule, 


> 


4 
= e 
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comprehensive" criterion of social prog- 
ress corresponding to the conditions of various, including developing, countries and 
shifting the accent from the socioeconomic to the sociocultural sphere was made by 
Academician P.L. Kapitsa. Ina search for an “objective and monosemantic"™ answer 

to the question of “what determines the progressiveness or backwardness of any exist- 
ing social structure" he builds the following chain of reasoning. Culture is divided 
into material and spiritual. The level of material culture is determined mainly 

by aggregate national wealth. fhe unrestricted growth of material consumption is 
harmful and applies the brakes to spiritual development to a certain extent. Spiri- 
tual culture matter. It “ensures for people the happiest existence”™ and 
for this reason "should form «he basis of an evaluation of the progressiveness of a 
country's ial system.... What is foremost in man's evolutionary development is a 
social structure which should depend on the quality of a country's spiritual culture 
and the degree of harmoniousness of the development of the personality."/ 


An interesting attempt to put forward a 


is another 


sth 


us to 
prog- 


the theoretical inspiration of this approach inasmuch as it helps 
in a new way and go beyond the framework in which the problem of 

It would appear necessary, however, to make a 

it is connected with spiritual culture the 


We support 
view things 
is trequently interpreted. 
number of First, since 


ress 
observations. 


stated criterion is based not only on 
values accepted by the scientists and 
monosemantic. Second, it seems to 
condition 


it should 


nor 


pe 


the strict findings of science but also on the 
for this reason is neither entirely objective 
us that it is “attached" too rigidly to the 


of developed societies with their approximation (quite problematical, 
said, particularly if we 


recall the millions of unemployed) to 








satistaction of elementary material requirements. Third, however broadly the con- 
cept of spiritual culture is interpreted here, it nonetheless does not embrace ail 
the important aspects of social development and, consequently, progress. In the 
quite general form in which it has been proposed it does not allow of even approxi- 
mate measures. Finally, the system-forming principles of the organization and main 
teatures of spiritual culture can hardly be drawn up in accordance with the “higher- 
lower," “better-worse™ principle. Determining the “quality of spiritual culture" 
ind the “degree of harmoniousness of development of the personality" is difficult 
not only because the decision is still left to the scholar, who defines his attitude 
toward progress by proceeding from the standards of the culture to which he belongs, 
but also because the development of spiritual culture does not always and entirely 
proceed in rectilinear progression, and it cannot be said with all certainty what 

in this process is "lower" and what “higher".8 


A paradoxical situation thus takes shape: many authors address the concept of pro- 
gress, but it has not vet become a strictly scientific category based on more or 
less generally recognized criteria (in any event, with respect to the developing 
countries) .? Furthermore, the proposition concerning the incomparability of the 
progress of different societies inasmuch as its criteria are allegedly heterogeneous 
in principle has become widespread in foreign literature. 


Recognition of the profound distinctiveness of the development of oriental and other 
non-European societies does not signify a denial of the universal regularities of 

the world historical process and does not make for an understanding of progress other 
than as a progressive process of the growth of man's material and spiritual forces 
ind his liberation from poverty, ignorance and demeaning conditions of social in- 
equality and predetermination of the life path of individuals and social classes by 
external conditions, various forms of economic and political oppression and so forth. 


fruly progressive social development under contemporary conditions presupposes that 
it is not enclosed within elitist groups of the population and that its benefits 
gradually extend to the majority of society. This means that the development of 

the individua! is inseparable from the inception of foremost classes and strata and 
the tormation of the social attributes thereof which correspond not only to the na- 
tional level of development of the production forces but also certain world standards 
of soctal development and inseparable from the growth of the social activeness of the 
working people's masses. For the main line of historical progress has been drawn by 
movement toward “an association in which the free development of each is the condi- 
tion of the tree development of al1,"10 


the developing countries are already tuning their economies to the technological 
nethod of production--industrial and, subsequently, scientific-technical--which has 
evolved (or is evolving) in the more developed countries. In this direction there 


is no noncatastrophic route back (or even “sideways"); even the most elementary 
ondictions ot society's existence cannot be maintained without familiarization 

with the achievements of modern technical civilization (however distinctively this 
‘amtliarization may proceed). But modern technology and its corresponding elements 


of new economic organization cannot function conflict-free in a social environment 
directed by the old standards and traditions. Therefore a tendency toward this 
ilternative variant of development or the other is progressive to the extent that 
it presupposes the forward movement and not the stagnation of society, adapts and 
does not reject the experience of peoples which have accomplished an industrial and 
embarked on the scientific-technical revolution and relates to means not ends. 








We shall attempt to develop this, as yet still quite general, proposition in the 
torm of a set of criteria on whose basis a verification of the social effectiveness 
of economic growth, social transformations (in a long-term respect) and the politi- 
cal system--with reference to the conditions of the developing countries--may, we 


believe, be effected with the greatest clarity. 


The first three criteria embrace the most important, more or less autonomous spheres 
of people's vital activity in their qualitative and quantitative characteristics: 
consumption, labor and culture. The fourth and fifth, related to all spheres of 
vital activity (including the three above), focus attention on the degree of social 
equality and society's recognition of its role and thenature of the social barriers, 
which are preserved in any class-antagonistic society, and also on the methods, scale 
and mechanisias of social integration, supplementing and checking the findings which 
may be obtained with respect to the first three. 


Thus the tirst criterion is the magnitude, composition and structure of material 
consumption in its relation to the historically conditioned system of society's re- 
quirements. K. Marx viewed consumption as a component of social production understood 
in the broad sense. In the categorical series “production-distribut ion-exchange- 
consumption" it acts as the closing, final link in a chain which determines the 
purpose and stimuli of production activity and from which to a decisive extent we 
may, properly speaking, judge the level and efficiency of social production as a 
whole. “A product, as distinct from a simple object of nature," K. Marx emphasized, 
“manifests itself as such and becomes a product only in consumption.... Consumption 
is the goal for production...production is the outward object for consumption and 
consumption is the mentally conceived object for production, "11 


The development of human society from the viewpoint of this criterion may be presented 
in outline thus. First, the semistarvation, ill-provided existence of the majority 
of the members of society; extraction (production) of the most elementary means of 
existence at this stage--literally a question of life and death. Then society 
achieves standards more or less satisfying people's vital requirements, and simul- 
taneously there is a revolution in the set of requirements and the emergence above 
each elementary requirement of a certain social “superstructure”: requirements are 
satisfied in increasingly intricate forms which are determined not biologically but 
socially (not satiety in general but a certain set of fcod products, not clothing in 
general but in accordance with fashion, not movement in general but in comfortable 
and rapid transport and so forth). Finally, in the process of long historical 
development society approaches a level where material consumption, it may be assumed, 
will occupy a comparatively modest place in the structure of human vital activity; 

it will be superseded by values of a different kind, and a critical attitude toward 
“propertyism" and the “consumer society” and rational self-limitation (the latter 

is clearly characteristic of a society which has overcome class-antagonistic con- 
tradictions) emerge. 


A specific feature of transitional multiple-production-mode structures is that they 
find themselves at all the stages described above simultaneously, as it were. Hundreds 
of millions of people are being held back here in conditions wherein their most ele- 
mentary requirements are not being satisfied, and millions are dying annually from 
starvation and disease. iLO experts have designated three different levels of 
“poverty” in the developing countries. The first level--the "West European poverty 








standard” (a per capita income equal to unemployment benefits in Great Britain and 
France per individual without dependents)--left, according to calculations based on 
data for 1972, 84 percent of the developing world's population or 1.5 billion persons 
below the “poverty Line". The second level is “profound poverty" (a per capita income 
less than the wages of an unskilled worker at a large enterprise in India). Some 
1.21 million proved to be below this level (67 percent of the pepulation). The 
bottom, third, poverty threshold is "destitution level" (an income of less than 

rupee per person per day). Some 706 million persons (39 percent of the population) 
were below this line.** 


As far as the published data allow us to judge, the absolute number of those living 

in dire poverty continued to increase in the 1970's and approached 800 million per- 
sons by 1978, while their proportion of the population stabilized at a level of 
approximately 40 percent. According to a report of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, these are people living in conditions of “absolute 
poverty"--"on the very limit of vital resources", Their dier is bad and their shelter 
unsatisfactory, and the access to education and health care for them is inadequate. 
“Many of these people have experienced no improvement in living conditions, and in 
countries where economic growth has been slow, the living standard of the poor has 

in all likelihood deteriorated. "13 


A considerably larger proportion of the population lives below all of the three 
said thresholds in the developing countries than in the developed capitalist states, 
where, according to national standards, the number of those living below the poverty 
line in the 1970's constituted from 8 to 15 percent of the population and only in 


Ireland, which occuptes an intermediate position between the two groups of countries, 
14 


> 


24 percent. 


The scale of the spread ot poverty in the developing countries is historically un 
precedented. There is nothing similar to it not only in modern but also medieval 
European history. The data gathered by the Italian scholar C. Cipoila is of inter 


est in this respect. In accordance with the ideas of his time--and oniy such ideas 

are meaningful in an evaluation of such a highly relative social category as 
erty''--the number of “poor,” “destitute” and “those dragging out a wretched 

existe " in various cities and localities of Europe in the XV-XVIII centuries 


luctuated within the limits of 6-9 to 15-20 percent, and only in Britain, in the 
estimates of various scholars, did the number of poor people and unempioyed by the 
time of the end of the War of the Roses and at the end of the XVI century approach 


percent of the population. !? 


Whereas yesterday the semistarvation existenc: of tens and hundreds of millions of 
people in the developing countries was the norm, today such a situation is inter- 
preted as extraordinary and intolerable. This is an important manifestation of social 
progress the increased value of human life in the public (mass) mind. 


Nor has the “revolution of requirements" bypassed the developing countries, however. 
it is not only a question of the scandalous consumption of a small parasitical upper 
iique oriented in this respect toward the highest world standards. The structure of 
the requirements and consumption of increasingly broad strata of the popula:ion, 
including those far from material sufficiency as per the norms of a developing 
wciety, is changing under the influence of cultural contacts. The image of a nomad 








on a camel, to whose packloads a transistor is strapped, of which there have been 
many editions, is just one striking expression of this process. 


Finally, as a reaction to the elitist groups’ race for consumer items a mood of 
militant anticonsumerism and a defense of poverty, frequently ascending to the 
ideology of the “new left" in the West, are gathering strength, mainly among the 
marginal strata and part of the intelligentsia; they are sometimes employed by ruling 
circles in the East to justify the fact that the working people in their countries 
are deprived of important modern benefits in the name of alleged "common goals," 
which in reality conceal the mercenary interests of the ruling groups. Experiments 
in the forcible Limitation of consumption are being declared models for emulation. 


Thus odd symbioses of the extraneous features of different eras of the development 
of the contemporary system of requirements ani consumption in the currently developed 
states lie and are taking shape in the social soil of the developing countries. 
Currently the most acute and most important problems, at least in the majority of 
developing countries, are still related to the lower level of historical development 
in this sphere. In accordance with this, the progress that has been achieved in 

the sphere of consumption should probably be evaluated primarily according to the 
degree of the majority of the population's liberation from material want, poverty 
and starvation and according to the extent to which the inhabitants have been extri- 
cated from the threat of death by starvation, how far infant mortality has been re- 
duced and so forth. 


At the same time we cannot fail to note that a complex set of problems, which do 

not have simple solution variants, of the second stage is coming into view in- 
creasingly distinctly in the developing world. For a rise in the living standard of 
the working majority above the line of the physical minimum (that is, securing, 
albeit partially, what has been achieved in this sphere by the working people of 

the developed capitalist states), as, equally the development of a more modern sys- 
tem of requirements, is also a task of the present day and not tomorrow. It is 
indisputable that this process should--from the viewpoint of social progress--be 
tied in with the solution of the previous problem. The frequent lack of coordination 
between them is a deformation of social evolution in the developing world. However, 
attempts to determine a strict "historical timetable" in accordance with which the 
Satisfaction of all requirements of a higher order should be deferred until the 
"primary" requirements on the scale of the society as a whole have been satisfied 
seem to us groundless, harmful and dangerous. 


Groundless because no onehas yet succeeded in earnest and for long in driving the 
genie back into the bottle, and the genie of "demonstrable effect" has already 
revealed its ubiquitousness. Harmful because since this concerns not small para- 
Ssitical groups which are dysfunctional from the viewpoint of development but, say, 
the middle urban strata, skilled workers and so forth attempts to limit and organize 
their consumption by quantity mean stifling the stimuli to economic activity and 
social activeness in general, which are so necessary. Dangerous because far- 
reaching control from above impedes the formation of a gainfully employed civil 
society and is fraught with catastrophes along Kampuchean lines. 
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it is true, of course, that “satisfaction of the most urgent and ‘mass’ requirements 
can in no way be cut short, deferred or sacrificed merely on the grounds that higher 
social requirements and consumer standards exist in the world."1© But it is no less 
correct also that attempts to block for a long time (and not in extreme situations) 
not only the quantitative but also the qualitative growth of consumption of the 
Strata of the population which are most directly connected with the coming into being 
of modern production forces would put serious obstacles in the way of social progress. 
For consumption, including material, “property™ consumption, also participates in 

the formation of the personality, and the following thought of K. Marx and F. Engels 
has not lost its significance in the least in the “age of mass consumption": “Prop- 
erty, if there is a necessary quantity thereof, stimulates the inculcation of a 
capacity for selection and broadens the perception. After a certain boundary, the 
mass consumption of the working people thereby contributes to the formation of 
individuality and democratizes the prerequisites of the development of the personal- 
ity, although it is not in itself, of course, yet identical with this development ."!/ 


The second criterion is related to the sphere of labor. Whereas in the sphere of 
consumption the exclusiveness of the situation in the developing countries is con- 
nected with a kind of stratification of various problems known (in the past or pres- 
ent) to all class-antagonistic societies, the problems of labor here are unique. 


The most common characteristic of the processes occurring in this sphere is that the 
reproduction of manpower and production of the social product are disconnected: the 
manpower entering (or potentially ready to enter) the labor sphere does not cor- 
respond to the objective requirements of economic development in at least three 
respects. It is quantitatively surplus compared with the existing possibilities of 
productive application; it is unsuited in a prefessional-qualifications respect 

to the actual structure of work (for performance of part of which there is a short- 
age of local skilled manpower, while elsewhere, on the other hand, skills which have 
not been arrived at cheaply remain unutilized); and its behavioral stereotypes are 
still being formed under the strong influence of the standards of the traditional 
soctety and do not correspond to the rhythm of the contemporary production process. 


Proceeding from this, it is possible to concretize a criterion of social progress in 
the labor sphere: it is determined here primarily by successes in reducing the scale 
»f manifest and concealed unemployment. The elimination of enforced idleness, to 
which tens and hundreds of millions of people are condemned, is among the most urgent 
and vital tasks in many countries: by the end of the 1970's the numbers of unemployed 
with respect to the developing worldas a whole had risen to 40 million (5.2 percent 

of the labor force) and of the partially unemployed18 to 291 million (40 percent) .19 


The problem of less-than-full or nonproductive employment in the currently developed 
capitalist countries at the corresponding staye of economic development reached 

far from such seriousness and was solved, as is known, by way of the transfer of 

the “surplus” population from agriculture to the industrial sectors (and then the 
services sphere). The developing countries’ possibilities in this respect are 


limited: in 1978 only 18 percent of the gross domestic product was produced in 
their agriculture, but roughly 60 percent (according to our estimates) of the gain 
fully employed population was employed therein, 29 while employment in the industrial 


ind service sectors is increasing really quite slowly. For this reason progress in 


the labor sphere may be achieved not only by way of a rearrangement of the sectorial 
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structure of employment but also--and mainly--by the creation of conditions for the 
expansion and an increase in the efficiency of employment in agriculture itself. 
Given these circumstances, a truly progressive social policy could not fail to con- 
centrate on the solution of the problem of productive employment. But all the prob- 
lems which exist in the social labor sphere camnot be reduced to this. 


Progress in this sphere presupposes a refinement of the professional-qualifications 
Structure of manpower and the increasing extension of the sphere and also a consistent 
increase in the relative significance of modern forms of labor at the expense of 
quasimodern and of these latter at the expense of traditional forms. The growth of 
labor productivity accompanying this process acts, consequently, as an indicator 

not only of the economic efficiency but also of the social quality of labor. 


Finally, progressive development in the Labor sphere includes a refinement not only 

of the technological but also social attributes of the worker. It would, of course, 
be unrealistic to evaluate these attributes in terms of the models of the developed 
countries, which represent the product of a lengthy historical process and, frequently, 
of the cruel school of capitalism. But it cannot be said that such models are in 

no way related to the needs of a developing society. Much in them enables us to 

chart the direction of development and determine its parameters, with “room for 
growth,’ so to speak. It is a question of organization and discipline, a capacity 

for labor initiative and self-organization in large-scale collective production, the 
gradual expansion of the zor2 of meaningful, creative labor, a capacity for a periodic 
change of labor and, particularly, recognition of class interests and the conversion 
of the working people's solidarity into a stable standard of behavior. 


The third criterion characterizes the changes in the cultural sphere. Inasmuch as 
development of material culture is already covered to a considerable extent by the 
criteria of consumption and labor we imply here mainly the spiritual culture of 

the individual and society. Material culture in this connection is important merely 
to the extent to which it embodies society's cultural-creative potential. In cul- 
tural development on the periphery of the nonsocialist world it is possible to 
distinguish two interconnected but different streams, each of which has its own 
content and signals the presence of progress (or absence of such) in its own way. 


The upper, surface stratum of cultural development is the spread “in breadth" of 
general and specific information, in which man's worldy, production, technical, 
scientific, artistic, moral and so forth experience is impressed. This process is 
characteristic of any society in this form and on this scale or other. Its specific 
feature in the developing countries at the current stage is the explosive spread to 
tens and hundreds of millions of people of explosively expanding information. 


The material basis of this process is the development of education and the mass com- 
munications media. It is sufficient to mention that merely in the period 1950-1975 
the population of the correspond.ng age groups involved in primary education in- 
creased from 31 to more than 60 percent, qenneney education from 7 to 35 percent 

and higher education from 1 to almost 7 percent .2 True, in this sphere, as in 

other spheres, of sociai life the processes are proceeding extremely unevenly: in 

the proportion of illiterates among the adult population the developing world in 

the mid-1970's was at the level of West Europe in the middle of last century and in 
number of students per 10,000 inhabitants at the level of the middle of our century .22 
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But in any event the range of knowledge, ideas and skills of the individual is widen- 
ing with unprecedented intensiveness, the framework of tribal and caste consciousness 
is being eroded and cultural provincialism is being undermined. Ali this is serving 

as an essential prerequisite of millions of people's genuine assimilation of cultural 
valttes. 


At the same time the experience of recent decades has provided much new corroboration 
of the well-known truth that the growth of education and knowiedgeability does not 
exhaust cultural development and does not coincide with the development of culture 
"in depth". The “cultural” and quasicultural “revolutions" of recent decades have 
brought to light the menacing social dangers for real progress connected with the sud- 
den emergence in (or, more precisely, escape into) the social arena of large masses 
of “semi-educated" young people. There have also been revealed blind alleys of 

“mass culture," perception of which “inevitably proves passive and purely consumer- 
ist: not only is there no direct reverse impact on the communicator here but the 
barriers of interpretation (the illusion of direct accessibility), a critical attitude 
and specific interests are absent or have been considerably lowered; in short, the 
selectivity of perception is at its lowest here."23 The quoted observations of the 
Soviet philosopher apply to bourgeois society. In multiple-structure countries the 
“standards of universal uniformity" in norms, knowledgeand tastes, when they do not 
concur with traditions, are not introduced so easily. But there is a sphere in which 
this sometimes occurs with threatening rapidity. This is the sphere of a political 
subculture (in such cases it is probably more accurate to speak of an "anticulture"™) 
where the dissemination of stereotypes, illusions and myth-making distortedly re- 
tlecting real experience enables various adventurists to rapidly form their poli- 
tical armies and does not encounter sufficient barriers in the form of the capacity 
of the progressive classes and strata for self-organization and independent appearance 
in the arena of political struggle. 


It should also be taken into account that the phenomenon of “mass culture" along 
education and communications channels is conveyed to the developing countries from 
the developed capitalist countries in far from the best models. 


All this forces us to evaluate the progressive significance of the surface stratum 
of cultural development with a certain reserve (although generally positively). Its 
Significance amounts mainly to the formation of conditions for the ability, desire 
and capacity to assimilate the real achievements of world, including, of course, 
national, culture. In this deep-lying stream of cultural development--if the in- 
dividual has succeeded in making himself a part of it--he becomes not a consumer but 
a participator in creativity. 


An attitude toward culturai values and their content is established in people's minds 
and behavior which determines the attitude of the individual toward himself and 

those like him and toward nature and the environment created by technical civilization 
and reflects the degree of the release of the individual and society from the power 

of natural forces and the scale (and thrust) of their self-expression, the sur- 
mounting of individual and social inaction, the level of humanization of labor, social 
life and intercourse and so forth. The question of the methodology with which the 
deep-lying processes of cultura] development may be evaluated remains open in 

science. It is even more difficult today to conceive of prospects of the mutual 
influence and interpenetration of the cultures of the modern world, which frequently 
differ from one another not in secondary characteristics but in system-forming 
principles.24 
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The fourth criterion reveals the changing extent of the spread and the depth of the 
various forms of social inequality which are in principle inherent in any antagonistic 
society; the measures which are being chosen to limit if only some of these forms 

(or the absence of such measures); results which have been achieved; and the place 
which society assigns social equality in the series of its goals (if there is such 

a goal even). 


The classical authors of Marxism-Leninism saw as a progressive role of capitalism, 
inter alia, the fact that it had broken down the age-old barriers which had rein- 
forced class, ancestral and other forms of inequality and had exercised the principle 
of the legal equality of ali before the law. Under capitalism the attitude toward 
wealth and capital is established as the universal principle of social differentia- 
tion. This does not mean, of course, that only property inequality is preserved in 
modern bourgeois society. In the sum total of its forms social inequality under 
capitalism has in certain respects become even more profound then before. In this 
System, however, there exist a number of important phenomena which do not alter its 
essence but which, strictly speaking, also represent elements of social progress 
within the framework of the capitalist formation. The main one is undoubtedly the 
social gains of the working class and its allies. 


Social development in this sphere on the periphery of the nonsocialist world is de- 
termined to a decisive extent by the presence (or absence) of the political prere- 
quisites of social progress, which ultimately express the correlation of the class 
forces and sociocultural system of society. Among these are the nature of state 
power and the general orientation of social development it has adopted (and within 
its framework this “development philosophy" variant or the other distinguishing and 
ranking society's goals), the attitude toward the two world systems, perception of 
the ideas of scientific socialism (or renunciation thereof), the methods and politi- 
cal mechanisms with which society's goals are selected and realized, the maturity of 
the political awareness of the foremost classes and social strata, the presence (or 
absence) of an arena of open political struggle contributing to the cultivation and 
introduction of this consciousness of the masses, the capacity of the working people 
for self-organization and initiative and the possibility of democratic control from 
below. This list (incomplete, possibly) enables us to outline certain general 
directions in the formation of the political prerequisites of progress. 


Meanwhile the actual situation in the majority of developing countries is character- 
ized by the following features. First, the social inequality of the basic masses of 
the population is largely determined by the unequal position of these countries 
themselves in the world capitalist economy. Second, property inequality on the 
periphery of the nonsocialist world as a whole is more profound than in its centers. 
According to our estimate, the poorest 20 percent of the population in the developed 
capitalist and developing countries in the 1970's had more or less comparable propor- 
tions of distributable income--of the order of 5-6 percent (although this propor- 
tion was considerably lower in many developing states). But the wealthiest 5 percent 
of the population in the first group of countries received 16 percent and in the se- 
cond approximately 25 percent of individual income.2> As far as the incomplete 

data of historical statistics permit us to judge, the trend toward the concentra- 
tion of income in the hands of the most well-to-do strata of the population has 
strengthened in the majority of developing countries. 
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Third, ownership of the landed aristocracy is preserved in many countries together 
with capitalist ownership, and the class, caste, ethno-national, religious and similar 
privileges and prohibitions are still very strong. Fourth, the class organization 

of the working people's masses, their capacity for imposing their concept of the 
interests of national development (if such a concept has been formulated, which as 

a rule, is not the case) on the ruling forces and their concrete social demands are 
considerably weaker than in the developed capitalist states. Fifth, inequality (and 
the more limited possibilities of social mobility and advancement) is maintained 
frequently not only by economic conditions but also sociocultural traditions. Sixth, 
superimposed on the traditional forms of inequality--particularly in the countries 
where rapid economic growth is occurring on a capitalist basis--are new forms of 
property contrasts connected with the success of the national bourgeoisie and bureau- 
cracy and the strata associated with them. 





The historical development of all antagonistic societies does not remove but merely 
modifies the forms of social inequality. Progress in this sphere is linked not so 
much with a reduction in the depth of inequality (sometimes it even increases) as 
with the transition from extra-economic, personal forms based on direct coercion or 
tradition to predominantly economic, impersonal and anonymous forms. An important 
manifestation of the influence of socialism on general world development in the modern 
era is stimulation of the struggle against all forms of social inequality. In the 
developing countries this struggle develops most often in three areas (separately 

or together): the developing society as a whole--against imperialism and against 
inequality in international relations and the privileges of foreign capital; the 
peasants (sometimes with the support of the national state and other forces)-- 
against semifeudal latifundism; and all the poor and destitute torn away from the 
traditional conditions of their recent existence--against blatant, ostentatious 
unwonted forms of wealth (predominantly urban) with the new, "foreign" standards 

of consumption typical of them. Only in the most developed countries of the peri- 
phery of the nonsocialist world could the struggle of the proletariat against capit- 
alist inequality be put on the same level as these streams, we believe, in its 
intensity, mass nature and achievements. 


The problem of social contrasts will undoubtedly in the next few decades also remain 
most acute in the life of the developing countries. The significance of this prob- 
lem is also particularly great because it makes it possible (perhaps more than 
anything else) to accumulate the revolutionary potential of the masses, for whom 
inequality in income and consumption is a most yisithle feature of the entire sys- 
tem of exploitation, oppression and injustice capable of eliciting the greatest 
anger. But property inequality represents only a superficial expression of the 
entire socioeconomic and sociocultural organization of society. 


The elimination of certain manifestations of inequality is undoubtedly an urgent 
task in the majority of developing countries. It is a question primarily of the 
legacy of the colonial and precolonial era. But until the antagonistic nature of 
social development has been overcome, social progress presupposes not only the 
removal of some but also the preservation of others and, sometimes, an increase in 
third forms of inequality (for example, the high incomes of specialists who are 
essential to the country and rewards for private business in the spheres to which 
it has been permitted). Of course, the depth and spread of social contrasts 
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permissible from the standpoints of social progress cannot be unlimited in the 
modern era. But it should not be forgotten that the movement toward greater social 
equality represents just one of the areas of progress and that achievements in this 
area are not its sole criterion. 


The fifth criterion envisages a reorganization of social relations which would make 
it possible to integrate society on a modern basis suited to the industrial method 
of production and open more favorable opportunities for man's development, the 
shaping of the personality, the broadening of the freedom of choice of path in life 
and the social activeness of the working people's masses. 


The population of the majority of the developing countries is heavily disintegrated. 
Many experts26 have drawn attention to the preservation of “compartments"™ in society 
which are relatively sharply delimited from one another. Oversimplifying the cur- 
rent situation in this sphere somewhat and rendering it more archaic, it may be 
represented in the following form (the statements adduced below apply to a greater 
extent to Asia and Africa than, for example, to the most developed Latin American 
countries and to the rural population and recent settlers in the cities than to the 
indigenous urban inhab‘tants). 


1) The individual occupies a certain position, which is not chosen by him, as a 
rule, and which is sanctified by tradition and religion, within the framework of a 
primary collective which has evolvez on a natural basis--the commune, tribe, caste, 
clan and so forth. In the accurate: observation made by K. Marx, he himself is to 
a certain extent the property of the community; 7 the possibilities of his social 
mobility and transition to a different social group are tightly, if not completely, 
blocked off and his patu in life is primordially preprogrammed. +® 


2) The “primary collectives" and “involuntary associations" are connected by an 

inner solidity which goes back to the primitive state and which is preserved in tradi- 
tional society by the sharp contrast between “we" and "they"; “we" always means 

people in the direct sense of the word, that is, people in general, whereas "they" 
means "not entirely people".29 it is perhaps not entirely correct to apply this 
formula of the primitive society to a description of the current situation, but it 

is important that we emphasize that the ties binding man with his kinsmen are for 

vast masses of the population in the developing countries not simply stronger than, 
say, social-class ties but represent a different quality. 


3) Inasmuch as a disintegrated society functions as a whole (in the accomplishment 
of broad production tasks, in relations with the outside world and so forth) the 
role of integrators therein is performed by the state and religion, which are 
elevated high above society. 


Such a society is in pure form, of course, outside of the chronological framework 
of the modern period: the society in the developing countries now (with the excep- 
tion of the most backward “corners” which have not been affected by the winds of 
history) is not traditional but hybrid. However such was the starting point of its 
movement in the not-too-distant past, which often determines important aspects of 
the present-day situation. 
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hw, then, is it possible to cepresent the main directtons of soctal progress 
viewed as a moving away trom the type of society so described? At the individual 
level this is man's release from the powcr of tradition, alleviation of the condi- 
tions of social advancement, the broadening of social mobility in society and the 
individual's increasing identification not so much with his naturally evolved prim- 
ary group as with this voluntary association orother and class which is taking shape 
and the nation. At the social group level it is the gradual surmounting of the ex- 
clusiveness of individual cells which have evolved on a traditional basis and then 
the withering away of such primary collectives; the formation of modern classes 

and social groups suited to industrial civilization, primarily of the foremost 
present-day class--the working class--which increasingly recognizes itself as a 
class, and also the national intelligentsia; and the replacement of tribal communi- 
ties by modern-type ethnic groups. At the level of society as a whole this is dif- 
ferentiation of the spheres of social life and the institutions serving them and the 
development between different groups and strata of manifold relations which grad- 
uaily acquire an increasingly intensive and spontaneous nature. In the political 
sphere this is the working people's familiarization with political life and the 
formation of organizations built on a democratic basis and leading the struggle for 
their recognized class interests; and the establishment of the role of the state 

in social processes, but not on an authoritarian but democratic basis. 


We have no illusions either with respect to the times or the possibilities of the 
realization of such a “program” in full in the foreseeable future. But it is a 
question in this case not of a forecast of social development as a whole but of the 
revelation thereinof progressive trends, certain prerequisites of the consolidation 
of which are being laid down within the developing countries by the socioeconomic 
changes and the gradual replacement of sociocultural stereotypes (with all the 
contradictoriness of the one and the other) which are occurring in them and, in 

the international arena, by the struggle of the democratic, socialist forces. 


Such are the criteria which, it seems to us, will help run a kind of bridge between 
a general philosophical formulation of the problem of social progress and the in- 


dividual evaluations of certain phenomena to which historians, economists and 
sociologists have recourse constantly. Reflecting the processes which are being 
accomplished in spheres of the social life of the developing countries and emphasiz- 
ing attention to phenomena many of which may be expressed quantitatively and linked 
with certain important global trends, the proposed outline is open in principle to 
amplifications and additions. The author of this article has endeavored to draw 


ittention to the theoretically less developed questions of social progress in “he 
leve loping world at the intersection of different branches of knowledge. 

‘f course, in any class-antagonistic society forward movement in any of the areas 
outlined by the criterta formulated above has its own boundaries, which are some- 
times quite rigid. Production and distribution relations in a society where the 
dominating positions are occupied by monopolist and elitist groups and capitalist 

and hierarchical structures hold back the growth of the working pecple's consumption, 
subordinate their work and free time to the interests of a small minority and split 
reneral human cultural values, substituting for them two offcuts--"elite" and "mass" 
‘ultures. 


in the developing countries progressive trends are encountering not only these gen- 
eral but also most serious obstacles which «re specific for these societies: 
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archaic relations and traditions, the consequences of colonialism, various forms of 
neocolonialist exploitation, problems posed by contemporary world development which 
are difficult to solve and the secondary results of progress itself. The criteria 
dealt with above outline only to a certain extent an ideal and hypothetical projec- 
tion into the future of a number of objective processes corresponding, it would 
seem to us, to the general direction in the development of the production forces, 
culture and society. The actual process of historical development is, of course, 
more complex and less “happy”. It is by no means exhausted by progressive features. 
“Imagining world history as moving smoothly and reliably forward without sometimes 
gigantic leaps backward," V.I. Lenin wrote, “is undialectical, unscientific and 
theoretically wrong."20 The direction in which the consequences of the forces of so- 
cial progress and the trends opposed to it on the periphery of the nonosocialist 
world will proceed in the next few decades will depend on many factors, an examina- 
tion of which lies beyond the framework of this article. 
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5. We would note that Soviet scholars have long pointed to the unsuitability of 
the indicator of the economic growth rate as a determining criterion of general 
social progress. See, for example: N.P. Shmelev, “Problemy ekonomicheskogo 
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6. K. Marx and F. Engels, "Works," vol 42, p 349. 
7. VOPROSY FILOSOFIIL No 1, 1979, pp 68-71. 


8. The notions about the human personality characteristic of different civiliza- 
tions are various. For example, according to N.I. Konrad, figures of the 
Chinese Renaissance saw the value of the human personaltiy mainly in man's 
capacity for self-perfection; the humanists of Iran and Central Asia predominant- 
ly in the fact that the highest moral qualities were accessible to man: spiri- 
tual nobility, magnanimity and friendship; representatives of the Renaissance 
in Italy perceived man mainly as the purveyor of wisdom, considering wisdom 
the highest manifestation of the human principle (N.I. Konrad, “Izbrannyye 
trudy" [Selected Works], Moscow, 1974, p 318). If this is so, is it possible 
to determine which of these principles of spiritual culture is "higher"? 
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We would mention that three maln standpoints (and a number of variants within 
each of them also came to light in an interpretation of a general historical 
criterion of progress in the discussions of the 1960's-1970's among Marxist 
scholars. The first group of scholars (A.A. Makarovskiy, M.Ya. Koval'zon, 

1. Ya. Levyash, E. Arab-ogly and others) choose as such a criterion this 
characteristic or other of the production forces. The supporters of another 
approach (V.S. Semenov, R.V. Petropaviovskiy and others) put forward as the 
criterion the mode of production (or even the formation as a whole) and, con- 
sequently, the degree of approximation to a higher formation. Finally, the 
third standpoint (Yu. A. Semenov, 8.F. Porshnev, I.S. Kon, A. Tsipko and others), 
to which we also subscribe, Links the criterion with the development complica- 
tion and enrichment of man's qualities and requirements and the broadening of 
the degrees of freedom of his choice and behavior--liberation from the power 
of spontaneous natural forces, the oppression of spontaneous social forces and 
social inequality and his own spiritual underdevelopment. Taking this as a 
general historical criterion, we attempt henceforward to interpret it with 
reference to the specific conditions of the developing countries. 


See K. Marx and F. Engels, “Works,” vol 4, p 447. 
Ibid., vol 12, pp 717, 719. 


TLO. “Employment, Growth and Basic Needs. A One-World Problem," Geneva, 
1976, pp 21-22. 


World Bink. World Development Report, 1978, Washington, 1978, pp III, 1, 3, 7. 
UN Report on the World Social Situation, New York, 1978, p 26. 


C.M. Cipolla, “Storia economica dell'‘Europa pre-industriale," Bologna, 1974, 
pp 38-39. 


L.i. Reysner, “A Systemic Description of Social Reproduction in the Developing 
Countries: Formulation of the Question," "Problemy ekonomicheskogo rosta i 
nakopleniya v razvivayushchikhsya stranakh" [Probiems of Economic Growth and 
Accumulation in the Developing Countries], Moscow, 1978, p 48. 


Archives of K. Marx and F. Engels, vol II (VII), p 235. 


The [LO puts among the partially unemployed in the developing countries (as 
distinct from the developed capitalist states) not only persons employed in an 
incomplete work day or only in seasonal work (lack of the necessary statistics 
makes this computation difficult) but also all those whose labor is so unpro- 
ductive that it produces the minimum--according to the standards of the given 
society--income. 


A. Beguele, D.H. Freedman, "Employment and Basic Need: an Overview,” INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR REVIEW No 3, 1979, p 316. 


Estimated from “UN Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics,” vol Il, 1979, 
p 330; ILO. Labor Force Estimates. 1950-2000, Geneva, 1977, vols I-V. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Estimated from P. Bairoch, “The Economic Development of the Third World Since 
1900," London, 1975, pp 137-141; UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, Paris, 1977. 


Estimated from B. Mitchell, “European Historical Statistics, 1750-1970," 
New York, 1975, pp 19-24, 771-776; UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, 1977; UNESCO, 
“Literacy 1969-1971," Paris, 1972, pp 17 -23. 


Yu.A. Levada, “The Strange World of Mass Culture," INOSTRANNAYA LITERATURA 
No ll, 1971, p 243. 


See: B.S. Yerasov, “World Culture and Cultural Regions," VOPROSY FILOSOFII 
No 1, 1978, pp 139-140. 


Average indicators for 10 and 25 countries of the corresponding groups. Esti- 
mated from UN Report on the World Social Situation, New York, 1978, p 20; 
RISSENER RUNDBRIEF (Hamburg) No 6, 1980. 


See, for example: R. Farley, “The Economics of Latin America: Develop- 

ment Problems in Perspective," New York, 1972, p 70; G. Myrdal, “Sovremennyye 
problemy ‘tret'yego mira'" [Current Problems of the ‘Third World'], Moscow, 
1972, p 113. 


See: K. Marx and F. Engels, "Works," vol 46, part I, p 485. 


Interesting thoughts on this question are expressed by S.I. Korolev. See: 
"Klassoobrazovaniye na sovremennom Vostoke: problemy i tendentsii™ [Class 
Formation in the Contemporary Orient: Problems and Trends], Moscow, 1978, 
pp 85-86. 


See: B.F. Porshnev, “Sotsial'naya psikhologiya i istoriya" [Social Psychology 
and History], Moscow, 1979, p 82. A similar description of tribal conscious- 
ness in Tropical Africa is provided by V. lordanskiy (see: MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA 
I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA No 1, 1980, pp 111-113). 


V.I. Lenin, “Complete Works," vol 30, p 6. 
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LEADERS OF THIRD WORLD INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS PORTRAYED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, 1981 pp 191-197 
[A.V. Gordon review of R.A. Ul'yanovskiy book on independence fighters* | 


[Text] The book under review is unique. It is an umisual one for the author, who 
is known primarily for summary studies in the history of the national liberation 
movement and present-day problems of the political and economic position of the 
emerging countries.! It is also unusual for our theoretical oriental studies in 
general, which are endeavoring strenuously to grasp the nature of the changes occur- 
ring in Asia and Africa, relying mainly on mass-type quantitatively evaluated ma- 
terial. However, despite all the obvious advantages of broad-scale coverage, this 
approach reveals a shortcoming when phenomena of the sphere of social consciousness, 
the interaction of ideological influences and the peripeteias of the political strug- 
gle are the subject of research. And Soviet scholars have done much ‘n this field 
also: a number of summary works has appeared on the ideology of the contemporary 
national liberation movement.2 But it was frequently the case, unfortunately, that 
analysis in this sphere amounted to operating with general categories and the cre- 
ation of quasisociological outlines in which political figures and ideologies were 
the object of rigid classification. Not only the individual distinctiveness but 
also the national, cultural and historical specifics were lost. What ultimately 
occurred was a rupture with the practice and the real conditions of the developing 
countries, in which “everything has been in upheaval and is only just settling down,” 
and the contradictory combination of these processe:: frequently prevents us from 
making a monosemantic definition of this phenomenon wr the other. The development 

of the genre of the political (and ideological) portrait observed recently was 
evidently a reaction to the said negative trends. 


“History is made by the people's masses--this has been well known for a long time. 
Rut individual personalities become its symbols" (p 10)--this is how R.A. U1L'- 
yanovskiy substantiates the scientific significance of the genre. Symbols, and 
not signs which are of no significance! The author selects the heroes of his book 
in accordance with this principle. Each of them symbolizes an era (however short- 
lived it might, perhaps, have been) in the life of his country, the fate of his 
continent and the development of the liberation movement of the oppressed peopies 
and, consequently, the liberation of wankind as a whole. The book is, tn the 
author's own definition, "a study of the life and struggite of outstanding figures 
of the national liberation movement" (p 5). The author makes the reservation that 
he did not set as his goal “a comprehensive study of the personalities’ of Mohandas 





*"Politicheskiye portrety bortsov za natsional'uyu nezavisimost'"” |Political Por- } 


£ 


rafts of Fighters for National Independence], Moscow, Politizdat, 1980. pp 175 
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NMiramchand Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Kwame Nkrumah, Amilcar Cabral and Franz Fanon, 
with whom the book deals. He has endeavored primarily to describe “the main social 
content” of their activity. But he did not consider it possible here to ignore 
personal qualities, making it his task to reveal those of them which in their con- 
nection with political qualities were of the greatest significance (p 3). 


The author notes the “honesty and sincerity" of Gandhi and his other heroes (pp 14- 
15, 26, 61, 75, 157); in examining the development of the social views of these 
ideologists he writes about their personal sympathies and ideals and contemplates 
the combination of contradictoriness of world outlook and integrity of the personal- 
ity. R.A. UL'yaaovskiy points to the social significance of the personal experience 
of this personality or the other and to the manifold consequences of the predomi- 
nance of this feature or the other--modesty or ambitiousness, breadth of view or 
reserve--in his character and upbringing. The author repeatedly and precisely 
formulates the idea of the personal significance of his heroes, when he emphasizes, 
tor example, that Gandhi's personal qualities “contributed to no less an extent than 
nis philosophical-political doctrine and vigorous activity to the consolidation of 
india's national forces" (p 39) or when he writes that “the synthesis of broad 
outlook and a profound, comprehensive knowledge of the life of his peoples which 
characterized A. Cabral secured for the African Party for the Independence of 

Guinea and Cape Verde which he founded big successes in struggle and social trans- 
formations" (p 139). J3ut in what instances and how these formulas are revealed is 
even more important. 


Claiming to bring to light the “objective significance" of the views of this his- 
torical personality or the other and disregarding here as “subjectiveness," that is, 
something insignificant, his personal singularities and, for example, proclivities 
and aspirations, the ideals in which he believed, the conceptual apparatus with 
which he operated and so forth, certain scholars prove incapable of also revealing 
the singularities of the strata which this personality represented. We have a far 
from accidental coincidence here, I believe. The fruitfulness of the approach of 
the author of the work in question convinces us of this. Paying close attention 
to the personal qualities of the personalities described and the distinctiveness 
of the formation and evolution of their views. R.A. Ul'yanovskiy also successfully 
traces the connection between "the minds and the body public" which determines tie 
objective significance of these views. The essay on Gandhi may serve as a remark- 
able example of the disclosure of this connection. The author outlines, inter alia, 
the unusual nature of Gandhi's slogens and tactics of mass action, and from the 
distinctiveness of this language of words and deeds with which Gandhi addressed 
the masses R. A. Ul'yanovskiy points to the transition to the distinctiveness of 
the masses themselves. Without substituting an ideological for a sociological 
analysis, this approach simultaneously provides the key to an evaluation of such a4 
complex ard contradictory personality as Gandhi and considerably enriches our 
ideas concerning the Indian peasantry, particularly its perception of the world 
and cast of mind. 


[ have already mentioned} the methodological significance of the path outlined by 
the author of the work under review in an analysis of Gandhi's views at the end 

of which, in K. Marx's words, ideas become a "material force". All stages and 
direct communication and feedback are important on this path, which leads from 
unrecognized mass moods through their refraction in the individual creative thought 
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of the ideologist to their subsequent embodiment in the mass consciousness. The 
subjective, like the personal singularities of individual personalities which we 
have mentioned, may acquire objective social significance; the symbolic becomes a 
real political factor, like, say, the very names of Gandhi or Nehru in present-day 
India; and a reflection of reality becomes an expression which is used for varied, 
sometimes mutually exclusive interpretations thereof. Ideas have a life independent 
of the will of the author and even acquire the capacity for development in this di- 
rection or the other after his death. All this is portrayed well by the author 

in the examples of struggle surrounding the inheritance of Gandhi, Nehru or Fanon. 


A number of other points, which are common to the entire book and important in a 
methodological respect, is also most clearly expressed in the essay on Gandhi. The 
author justifiably opposes an indiscriminate evaluation of utopian ideas as re- 
actionary. Based on Gandhi's ideal of Sarvodaya--the “society of universal pros- 
perity™ in accordance with the mode of patriarchal peasant life--he shows that even 
archaic ideas which at first sight appeal exclusively to the past may serve the 
goals of a pregressive movement if they are of a democratic nature and express the 
aspiration of the masses to social justice. 


Just as instructive is the consistent distinction in the book between non-Marxist 
and anti-Marxist cc.structions. The so-called logic of the eliminated third some- 
times still creeps in in evaluations of contemporary ideological currents. The 
outline created by this logic (Marxism or anti-Marxism, scientific socialism or 
bourgeois nationalism) is unsuitable in an analysis of the ideology of the contenm- 
porary national liberation movement for it ignores the dialectics of its develop- 
ment. The dialectical approach is directly opposed to such an outline, and the 
book's author demonstrates it when, for example, he writes of the concept of Nkrumah's 
“positive and negative action": “Here we have a kind of substantiation of the 
objectively necessary tactic of a single anti-imperialist front which does not 
ascend to a Marxist understanding of this question but which in principle does 

not contradict it either. In the course of the struggle and with the accumula- 
tion of experience this position could be suffused with Marxist content" (p 121). 


[he theme of “socialism and the emerging countries" occupies a central place through- 
out R.A. Ul'yanovskiy's work. A special monograph4 and many pages in other works 
have been devoted to it. It is very important in this book also. In describing 
Gandhi and Nehru and Nkrumah, Cabral and Fanon the author invariably raises the 
question of their attitude toward scientific socialism. The magnetic force of 
socialist ideas in the national liberation movement stand out in relief in the 
example of these ideologists and outstanding personalities. The driving motive 

in the general inclination toward socialism was for some, as R.A. Ul ‘yanovskiy 
shows, the historical optimism of the Marxist-Leninist world outlook, for others, 
the consistent democratism embodied in socialism and for yet others, the experience 
of the USSR's accelerated economic, social and cultural development. Sut the 
abundance of roads does not signify an easy route. On the contrary, the author 
emphasizes the complexity of the attitude of the ideologists of th= national liber- 
ation movement whom he describes toward scientific socialism. A specific, ore- 
sided and reduced interpretation of Marxism may be considered a characteristic 
feature. The teaching of K. Marx and V.I. Lenin is frequently interpreted as an 
ideology of class struggle and civil wars, as a strategy of revolutionary violence 
and as a “synonym for an exceptionally bloody armed struggle and armed violent 
movement" (p 65). And whereas such an interpretation made Marxism unacceptable, 








is the work reveals, to Gandhi and his tollowers and also Nehru (even given the 
latter's understanding of the inevitability of class struggle and revolutionary vio- 
lence in an exploiter society), certain other ideologists of the national libera- 
tion movement gravitated toward Marxism in precisely such an interpretation. 


Profoundly instructive in this respect is the tragedy of Nkrumah, which is strik- 
ingly revealed in a description of the final period of his life. “After his defeat 
in the theoretical-rethodological plane," R.A. Ul'yanovskiy writes, “Kwame Nkrumah 
became more mature. He took a new step toward scientific socialism, as it were. 
The assertion appears in his works th:t ‘there exists only one true socialisn-- 
scientific socialism--whose principles are permanent and universal'.... In place 
of the illusions of the abatement of the class struggle, he arrived with great 

and tragic lateness at the clear conclusion: ‘Socialism can be achieved only 
through the struggle of the classes'." But, having understood the role of class 
struggle, he perceived it “predominantly in a single form--armed--and extended it 
beyond time and space, without regard for concrete-historical conditions, to the 
entire African continent.... The obvious increase in Kwame Nkrumah's subjective 
socialist sentiments led him to proclaim socialism as the immediate task of the 
national liberation movement in present-day Africa." The final result was a 
“voluntarist program of leftist radicalism," the constitution of which was initiated 
by the “proclamation of armed struggle as the sole means of struggle” (pp 128-133). 


In pondering the fate of the book's heroes one understands the need for a stricter 
approach in general to the statements concerning embarkation on the socialist path, 
the adoption of scientific socialism and so forth. Precisely by virtue of the 
“growth of subjective socialist sentiments" in the emerging countries it is far 
from always that such statements may serve as a reference point in a classification 
of these countries’ leaders and ideologists. The contrast between the Nkrumah of 
the final years and another outstanding personality of the liberation movement in 
Africa--Cabral--is indicative. "“Amilcar Cabral did not talk about socialism and 
did not consider this a timely slogan for the historical stage being experienced 

by the country.... He understood the profound contradictoriness of the development 
of former colonies and was able to combine fidelity to the socialist ideal with an 
awareness of the need for intermediate stages of the revolution.... Amilcar 
Cabral never called himself a supporter of scientific socialism or Marxism-Leninism. 
Fidelity to the ideals of socialism is far from always determined by declarations. 
In his theoretical and practical work he was guided by the principles of scientific 
socialism, and his entire life, which was given to the struggle for the happiness 
of his people, indisputably lies in the channel of Marxism-Leninism" (pp 150-151, 
156). 


Another typical feature impeding an adequate perception of Marxism is eclecticism. 
This is also shown in the book in the example of the same Nkrumah of the final years, 
who, in formulating the goals of the African liberation movement frequently mechani- 
cally included socialism and nationalism in a single whole (p 131). This is shown 

in even greater relief in the example of Nehru. "J. Nehru's world outlook," R. A. 
Ul'yanovksiy writes, “was formed under the influence of many schools. The influence 
of scientific socialism was manifested most distinctly in his views on the regular- 
ity ot the historical process and the role of the masses." At the same time Nehru 
"had imbibed the traditions of ancient Indian culture and the rich history of its 
national liberation movement, particularly the philosophy and practice of Gandhisn. 
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J. Nehru had assimilated everything that West European bourgeois liberalism had 
been able to offer, receiving an education in its cradle--Great Britain--and, dis- 
enchanted, turned to socialist ideas, initially in their Fabian interpretation" 
(pp 89-90). In a quest for all the best that man had created he endeavored, in 
his own words, “to understand and assimilate diverse religions, ideologies and 
political, social and econowic systems." This approach could not have failed to 
have led to eclecticism. But R.A. Ul'yanovskiy is justly opposed to stopping at 
this definition in an evaluation of Nehru's world outlook. After all, Nehru, in 
the -uthor's perspicaci-us observation, knew that no one had managed to create a 
“synthesis of ideologies" and endeavored to avoid eclecticism in every possible 
way (p 89). How, nevertheless, then to explain the slide of this man of high 
spiritual culture and great culture of thought in this direction? 


The evaluations made in various parts of the book, the works of other Soviet experts 
on the ideology of the national liberation movement) and, finally, my own observa- 
tions® enable us to express the supposition that the elements of eclecticism in 

the constructions of this ideologist or the other of this movement conceal, hypo- 
thetically speaking, the eclecticism of life: the drama of peoples which, while 
fighting against foreign oppressors had to assimilate their achievements, culture 
and language; the combination of the uncombinable in the so-called colonial process; 
and the combination of diverse and at times mutually exclusive trends in the develop- 
ment of the postcolonial societies. We have to take account of the objective com- 
plexity of the combination of socialist ideals with the immediate goals of various 
detachments of the contemporary national liberation movement, the contradictory 
unity of the traditional and the modern in the life of the emerging countries and 
the need for the synthesis of the national and the international in the development 
of their culture. We have to evaluate the entire immensity of the problem of the 
choice confronting the ideologists, political figures and peoples of these coun- 
tries, which are at a turning point in their history. 


The essays included in the bcok were in their original versions written at differ- 
ent times, and each of them was a significant event in Soviet oriental and African 
studies. For the first time the essay on Nkrumah provided a general description 
of the path in life of the first president of the first liberated country of Tropi- 
cal Africa, including its final and virtually most complex period. R. A. Ul'- 
yanovskiy was one of the first Soviet scholars to make a high evaluation of the 
leader of the Guinea-Bissau liberation movement--Cabral. The essay on Fanon put 
an end to the undeserved mistrust of the outstanding Algerian revolutionary and 
consolidated the evaluation of him as a genuine revolutionary democrat. Particul- 
ar mention should be made of the essay devoted to Gandhi. This is not simpiy the 
largest part of the book (almost half of it) and not only the most important sec- 
tion in a methodological respect. This essay is of great historiographical in- 
terest for Soviet oriental studies. R.A. Ul'yanovskiy's first work on Gandhi 
appeared 50 years ago,/ and in 1934 he translated and published Gandhi's auto- 
biography .8 Thus there is half a century of the author's life and haif a century 
of his oriental research in the political portrait of Gandhi in the book. It is 
from this considerable distance that R. A. Ul'yanovskiy evaluates the early Soviet 
works on Gandhi and reveals the reasons for the appearance of erroneous proposi- 
tions in them. In this thorough analysis (pp 51-52) let us draw attention to one 
which the author himself puts in the foreground--"insufficient knowledge of India 
and its specific conditions and profoundly original national traditions, which 
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were so strikingly reflected in Gandhism." The disclosure of this shortcoming 
stimulates Soviet scholars to an intensification of research in this field. 


R.A. UL'yanovskiy also deals with the recent disputes as to whether Gandhi's teach- 
ing is bourgeois or petit bourgeois in its social essence. He suggests, I believe, 
a fruitful alternative to the viewpoints of the participants in this debate, which 
has become somewhat abstract. “Gandhi combined," R.A. Ul'yanovskiy writes, "the 
thinker-utopian whose views were rooted in the mentality of the peasantry and a 
sober-minded farsighted politician who objectively acted in the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie, which logically acted as the purveyor of national aspirations. 
This combination did not contribute to the full and consistent manifestation in 
Gandhi's ideology of features inherent in the peasantry." But “we should not see 
Gandhism merely as the objective expression of the interests of the national 
bourgeoisie in the liberation movement." It was "a phenomenon of the national life 
of a peasant country and for this reason...could not have failed to have reflected 
in distinctive form the spontaneous aspiration of the Indian toiler to social jus- 
tice going beyond the framework of the class interests of the bourgeoisie” (pp 25- 
26). 


in the light of these conclusions particular meaning is attached to R.A. Ul'yanov- 
skiy's reminder of the methodological importance in a description of Gandhism of 
Lenin's works on L.N. Tolstoy (p 33). R.A. Ul'yanovskiy notes the significance of 
Lenin's evaluations for a clarification of features of the ideological proximity of 
the two thinkers, and this also is very significant historiographically. There was 
a time when Tolstoy and Gandhi were brought excessively close together and then 

when their differences were one-sidedly exaggerated and the mere juxtaposition 

of the two names even was avoided. I believe that here also, shunning extremes, 

the book's author charts the most fruitful path. It is not, of course, a question 
of the Tolstoyism of Gandhi and the Gandhism of Tolstoy. But the brilliant analysis 
of the phenomenon of Tolstoy as "a mirror of our revolution" ("peasant bourgeois," 
in Lenin's definition) will undoubtedly stimulate research into such an aspect of 
Gandhi's ideas. And the analysis of Tolstoy's anticapitalism or the embodiment in 
his views of a peasant endeavor "to create in the place of apolice-class state a 
society of free and equal small peasants"? is important for an understanding of 
Gandhi's social ideal. Finally, Lenin's definition of Tolstoyism as the “ideology 

of an oriental system"10 probably points to the most general basis for a comparison 
of the two thinkers. Thus the theme "Gandhi and Tolstoy" cannot be overlooked, and, 
possibly, a future scholar will add to this pair a further historical personality 
who exerted on Tolstoy no less influence than Tolstoy on Gandhi. I refer to JzJ. 
Rousseau. With such an addition to the historical ranks it should become clearer 
that it is not a question here of direct analogies and not, for example, the de- 
gree of love of the peasantry and not of concrete singularities of view in general. 
That which is common should be sought in the position of these thinkers at a cer- 
tain boundary in the history of these countries aid in their high-minded attitude 
toward this boundary. The world outlook of these people of different origins, 
cultures and even spheres of activity (one was a philosopher and writer, another 
primarily a writer and the third a political figure) and different countries and 
world-historical eras reflected the protest of the strata (including, and primarily, 
of the peasant masses) which were suffering from more or less considerable vestiges 
of the Middle Ages and from new, bourgeois oppression. Critical of the established 
bourgeois civilization, they cast doubt on both capitalist progress and the regular- 
ity of historical progress in general. Profoundly aware of the disintegration of 
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the age-old torms of community life, the decomposition of traditional social rela- 
tions, the collapse of moral-ethical standards and other manifestations of the 

crisis of the old society under the influence of the spread of capitalist relations, 
Rousseau, Tolstoy and Gandhi sought the fulcrum of their social ideal in a patriar- 
chal (or even primitive) communalism. And despite all this, each of them was in 

his own way bourgeois: Rousseau remaining within the general framework of the 
ideology of the Enlightenment, Tolstoy reflecting the “peasant bourgeois revolu- 
tion" and Gandhi being the leader of a liberation movement headed by the bourgeoisie. 


The essay on Gandhi is, as we can see, not only the result of the big path trodden 
by the author. Like the book as a whole, it confronts scholars with new problems, 
calls for retiection and points out new directions. "We may not agree with Gandhisn, 
nor is it necessary,” R.A. Ul'yanovskiy writes, concluding his essay, "but it is 
essential that we know and study it well and treat it with respect and as a signi- 
ficant and objective phenomenon in Indian history. Disagreement does not rule out 
respect" (p 77). I subscribe to the evaluation that has already been made of the 
Significance of these propositions for a study of the ideology of the contemporary 
national liberation movement./1 They are characteristic of the general tone of 
the book. The book teaches us to probe the phenomena being studied in depth and 
prevent oversimplification and the “pinning of labels" and teaches a respectful 
attitude toward the material of the research, even when it amounts to views with 
which the Marxist scholar largely cannot agree. This general tone, constructive- 
critical approach and creative character is what I see mainly as the significance 
of the book “Political Portraits of Fighters for National Independence". 
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PROSPECTS FOR U.S. RELATIONS WITH OAS MEMBERS DISCUSSED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 1l, Nov 81 pp 5-18 


[Article by B.F. Martynov: “The Problems and Prospects of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem" | 


[Text] The end of the 1970's and beginning of the 1980's were marked by a quick- 
ening of the action of the mechanism of inter-American relations, a certain lower- 
ing of the level of confrontation in the OAS, and also by a growing endeavor by 
Washington to arrange its relations with other countries and regions of the devel- 
oping world on the basis of "Pan-American" methods. 


The ideology of Pan-Americanism was born in the first half of the 19th century, 

and its basis has invariably been comprised of the endeavor by the ruling circles 
of the United States to keep the Latin American region in the sphere of their econ- 
omic, political, and military influence, assigning to it the role of a "strategic 
rear." 


After World War LI the political and economic paternalism of the United States 
with respect to the countries located south of the Rio Grande was supplemented by 

anti-communism. It is characteristic that already in those years the inter- 
American system had become a kind of proving ground on which Washington tested 
anti-communist doctrines for subsequent use in its global strategy. Thus, accord- 
ing to the words of the United States Secretary of State D.F. Dulles, the 1947 
inter-American Treaty on Mutual Assistance ("The Rio de Janeiro Pact") was a "model 
ior similar regional pacts in other areas of the world and, first of all, in 
Western Europe."! 


in 1948 the Organization of American States (OAS) whose charter reflected all of 
the basic points of the "Rio de Janeiro Pact" was created at a conference in 
Bogota. For anumber of years so-called "“anti-communist resolutions" were adopted 
in the OAS; the unseemly role of this organization with respect to the Guatemala 
revolution, the approval of American intervention in Panama and the Dominican Re- 
public, and its support of Washington's anti-Cuban policy is well known. During 
the 1950's and 1960's attempts were repeatedly made by the United States to create 
so-called “inter-American armed forces" on a permanent basis (on the model of the 
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NALO armed torees) which would have the purpose ol suppressing the revolutionary 
movement in the countries of the continent. However, as the subsequent develop- 
ment of events showed, parallel with the increased complexity of the structure of 
the inter-American system, during this period the preconditions matured for a 
crisis in it which became a permanent characteristic of the system after the victory 
of the Cuban revolution and which made itself especially sharply felt at the be- 
ginning of the 1970's. The roots of this crisis are in the diverse interests and 
approaches of the United States and the Latin American states toward the basic 

goals of the inter-American system. 





Until recently in the Soviet scholarly literature on the problems of the relations 
between the two Americas attention was devoted to the fact that the Latin American 
countries had been “drawn into" the inter-American system exclusively as a result 
of pressure from the United States. Now, especially in view of the tendencies of 
inter-American relations in the 1970's, interest is growing in the other side of 
the medal--in the circumstance that the Latin American states (above all, the lar- 
gest of them--Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and also Columbia and Venezuela whose 
leadership has been taken over by the big bourgeoisie) have always wanted to see 
in the OAS an organ capable under specific conditions of strengthening their 
positions and, in particular, of assisting an acceleration of the economic devel- 
opment of the continent's countries. 


Most of these states of the region nourished illusions (at least at the initial 
stage) about such principles which were declared in the OAS Charter as self-deter- 
mination and non-intervention in internal affairs, which, at first glance, created 
obstacles to open intervention by the United States in the affairs of the Latin 
American republics. This kind of idealization of juridical norms was to a large 
extent connected with the euphoria about the "good neighbor" policy of F.D. Roosevelt 
which had not yet managed to finally loose its glitter during the first postwar 
years. "...The Bogota cou.ference," noted, in particular, the well-known Mexican 
scholar M. Ojeda, “was regarded...as an important victory for Mexican diplomacy... 
since the United States had agreed to juridical equality, collective consultations, 
and the adoption of decisions by a majority of votes. However, it soon became 
clear that the enthusiasm was premature...." 


It is also characteristic that at this conference the delegations of Argentina, 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Uruguay put forward plans for improving inter-American 
trade and economic cooperation, while the delegate from Cuba submitted a proposal 
at the conference in Rio de Janeiro on the inclusion in the Inter-American Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance of a definition of economic aggression and on the develop- 
ment of effective measures against this kind of aggression. 


With the passage of time and as a result of the failure of inter-American econ- 
omic conferences and the refusal of the United States to regulate acute problems 

of trade and economic relations with Latin America, the groundlessness of the hopes 
ol the Latin American bourgeoisie to transform the inter-American system into an 
instrument of “cooperation” between the two Americas became obvious. The failure 
to realize the program of the “Alliance for Progress" delivered the most serious 
blow to these hopes. 
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For this reason, the process of the struggle lo reorganize the inter-American 
system which was begun in 1973 on the initiative of the Latin American states is 
completely understandable. In contrast to the first reform which ended in 1967 
with a modification of certain points of the 1948 OAS Charter, the new reform was 
supposed to embrace not only the Charter, but also the economic, political, and 
military principles of the inter-American system. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the inter-American system the question was put on the OAS agenda of re- 
forming the “Rio de Janeiro Pact," the 1948 Inter-American Treaty on the Peaceful 
Settlement of Disputes, and the Charter of the Inter-American Bank for Develop- 
ment. in evidence was an endeavor by most of the Latin American countries to put 
an end to the military and political thrust of the system and to strengthen its 
role in solving trade and economic problems. 


Thus, the 1970's became a qualitatively new stage in the history of inter-American 
relations, a fact which was connected with the emergence onto the surface of the 
deep contradictions which were set in the OAS from the moment of its founding. 


the peace-loving policy of the USSR on the international arena which promoted the 
beginning of the process of detente between the West and the East, and the anti- 
imperialist tendencies in the foreign policy of a number of countries of Latin 
America (especially the activities of the government of People's Unity of Chile) 
created in the early 1970's real preconditions for progressive transformations in 
the inter-American system. In addition, the final shift of the levers of state 
control to the class of the industrial bourgeoisie in most of the Latin American 
countries strengthened the bourgeois reformist tendencies in their policies and 
determined the fact that the demand for a comprehensive reorganization of inter- 
American relations was supported by Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Bolivia, and Ecuador. However, during the course of the struggle for 
the reorganization of the system the United States, basing itself on the support 
of right-wing authoritarian regimes, made maximum efforts to prevent a review of 
the fundamentals of pan-Americanism. “The participation by the United States in 
the discussion of the questions concerning the reorganization of the OAS was neg- 
legible," the American scholars J. Theberge and R. Fontaine note. "The chief task 
of the United States consisted in preventing the adoption of reforms which would 
infringe upon its interests in this organization."? 


Cuiding itseli by such aspirations, in June 1976 Washington officially rejected 
documents which had been worked out by a special commission and approved by the 
OAS Permanent Council--a protocol on reforming the OAS Charter and draft conven- 
tions on cooperation for the purpose of development and on collective economic 
security, --while the only document which was signed by all of the representatives 
the member countries at a conference in San Jose in 1975--the "San Jose Protowl'4 
--has still not gone into effect because not all of the states have ratified it. 
As for the principle of “collective economic security," the specific nature of 
this initiative which fully corresponds with the aspirations of the states of the 
region to establish a new international economic order was determined by the char- 
acter of the relations which developed historically in the inter-American system. 
\s was noted by F. Gannon, the former special advisor to the General Secretary of 
the OAS, “the basis of the process of reorganization was the intention to give re- 
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gional economic security an importance paraliel to the importance of regional 
political security."? The principle of “collective economic security" was put 
forward by Peru and supported by the majority of Latin American states which ~-re 
attempting to create real guarantees of protection against economic aggression. 


However, the United States representatives opposed the fixing of propositions on 
“collective economic security" in the documents of the inter-American system. They 
also came out against the adoption of special conventions on collective economic 
security and cooperation for the purpose of development. The ruling circles of the 
United States did not want to come into conflict with the prospect of the adoption 
otf any, albeit purely formal, sanctions for one-sided actions which damaged the 
economies of the Latin American countries and to answer for the undermining act- 
ivities of trans-Atlantic corporations on the continent. 


Beginning with the middle 1970's the United States began to make efforts to “brain 
wash the ruling circles of the states of the region and, first of all, the reform- 
minded bourgecisie in order to direct the plans for the reform of inter-American 
economic relations which were being put forward by them into a channel which did 
not contradict the interests of the United States. And these efforts produced de- 
finite results. In particular, the "La Paz Declaration" which was adopted at the 
LX Session of the OAS General Assembly on the initiative of the countries of 

the Andes Group was characterized by a marked muffling of the emphasis on inter- 
American trade and economic contradictions. In contrast to all of the previous 
final resolutions of the OAS General Assembly on the questions of cooperation, the 
“La Paz Declaration" did not contain any mention of “collective economic security." 
it limited itself solely to a call to “refrain from measures which could hinder 

the eonomic and social development of the member countries." The absence in this 
document of any mention of the convention which had been so actively advanced by 
the diplomacy of the Latin American countries testified to a further “slide” by 

the national-reformist circles of the continent to compromise positions in rela- 
tions with the United States. 





the development of inter-American relations during the last decade has convincingly 
demonstrated that in order to preserve the foundations of capitalist production 
relations in the countries of the region the United States was compelled, on the 
one hand, to take account of the growing economic potential and political import- 
ance of the Latin American states and, on the other, to assist the development 

in them of state monopoly capitalism based on local bourgeois reformists circles. 


At the end of the 1970's the United Stutes embarked in earnest upon the creation 
in the Western Hemisphere of a new "modernized" system of dependence capable of 
keeping the states of the region in the sphere of American influence for the long- 
est possible period. 


Versistent calls by “political realists"--a group of influential scholars, poli- 
ticians, and businessmen who were joined together in the “Linowitz Committee" -- 
developed in the middle 1970's into a discussion of the problems of Latin American 
policy in the United States Congress and resulted in a number of corrections in 
Washington's foreign policy. The committee's statement that “military security 
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must not be an end in itself and the guiding principle of American policy because 
in the mext few years problems of an economic character will take on practical im- 
portance"® reflected a greater consideration of the objective reality which had 
taken shape in international relations in the Western Hemisphere toward the middle 
of the 1970's (although the practical policies of the United States in the region, 
especially the present course of the Reagan Administration had gravitated through 
inertia toward the traditional methods). 


in putting forth a proposal for a “new Latin American course” Washington politicians 
did not conceal the fact that its paramount aim was to keep and permanently fix 
Latin America in the world capitalist system. 


One of the means chosen by the United States for this purpose was a shift to the 
development of relations with Latin American countries on a bilateral basis which 
had already been begun during the period of the Nixon and Ford Administrations. 
This “selective" approach was dictated by an endeavor to undermine the developing 
unity of the Latin American countries, to oppose one group of states to another, 
and to sow discord among the Latin American partners of the United States. The 
well-known American scholar R. Roet had noted: “Witin a multilateral approach to 
the examination of such questions as the activities of the multi-national corpor- 
ations or the transfer of technology we frequently clash head-on with a united 
yrouping of Latin American countries."/ The rejection by the United States of a 
multilateral approach was proclaimed as official Washington policy in the first 
public speech by President Jimmy Carter on Latin American questions on 14 April 
1977 in the OAS Permanent Council. Subsequently the countries and sub-regions with 
which Washington intended to develop relations in the first place were defined in 
the American Congress. They were Mexico, a number of countries in the Andes Pact 
and the Caribbean Basin, and Brazil and Argentina. 


As for the OAS, speaking at the Seventh Session of the OAS General Assembly which 
took place in June 1977 on the Island of Grenada the then United States Secretary 
of State C. Vance confirmed Washington's intention to reject the drafts which had 
been worked out of reforms of the inter-American documents. 


[In the opinion of many Latin American observers, the statements by American re- 
presentatives who repeatedly called for the elimination of "formalism" and “bu- 
reaucracy™” in the OAS “expressed the irritation which the United States had begun 
to feel with its own creature and its growing distrust of this organization as the 
interest in it of the Latin American states grew." 


\ygainst this background, the decision adopted by the United States in 1978 to de- 
crease its contribution to the OAS budget from 66 to 49 percent was understand- 
ible. However, even before the adoption of this decision Washington had taken to 
decreasing its financing of OAS activities. Matters went so far that at a meeting 
of the International Council on Education, Science, and Culture which took place 
in San Salvador in 1976 the OAS General Secretary A. Ortila accused the United 


‘tates of trying to “undermine the idea of regional integration"!® since it was 
lecreasing its annual contribution to the budget of this council by four million 
doliars. 
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liowever, the shift by Washington from multilateral to bilateral diplomacy did 

not in tact mean that the United States had given up its attempt to maintain OAS 

as an instrument for achieving its goals. Parallel with a sham “loss of interest” 
in this organization behind which there was actually concealed some poorly camou- 
flaged blackmail, during this same period the United States made maximum efforts 

to activate those agencies of the inter-American system which could promote the 
pursuit of its Latin American policy, for example, the OAS Secretariat and also the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights which was “switched in" by Washington 

to its propagandistic campaign in “defense of human rights." 


Weakening those agencies of the inter-American system in whose activities the United 
States was not interested, and strengthening those which could promote a revival 

ol Pan-Americanism unde: contempory conditions, Washington, as C. Vance stated, 

was trying to “unite the Western Hemisphere on the basis of the common values which 
existed in the United States and the Latin American countries."!! At the same time, 
by proclaiming a “selective approach" to certain countries of the region, the 

United States was attempting to turn them into its active supporters in the inter- 
American system and to prepare the conditions for the creation under the control 

of the United States of a block of states able to play the role of an “obedient 
majority” in OAS. 


thus, Washington took a number of steps during this period aimed at increasing the 
influence of the countries of the Caribbean Basin in the organization. The place 
for holding the VII Session of the OAS General Assembly in 1977 was chosen to 
be St. George's--the capital of Grenada which not long before that had joined the 
OAS. Besides the purely propaganda effect--a demonstration of the "concern" of 
OAS for the needs of small states, --the holding of the session on Grenada was 
supposed to, according to American calculations, politically strengthen the anti- 
popular regime of A.Gairy who was then in power on the island and who adhered to 

a pro-American orientation. The election at the IX Session of the OAS General 
Assembly in 1979 of the representative of Barbados V. Mak-Komi to the post of de- 
puty general secretary was actively supported by the United States and was, accord- 
ing to the State Department official F. Habib, “new evidence geatisning the in- 
creased importance of the countries of the Caribbean Basin." 


An analogous approach was characteristic also for the states of the Andes Pact. 
"The United States," the former Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs K.J. Bedoja 
had observed, “discovered for themselves the extraordinary importance of the 
countries of the Andes Pact.... It understood that the new importance which was 
being acquired by the Andes countries would help them to play an important role 
in inter-American relations, and, therefore, the United States strove to coordin- 
ate its actions with those of the Andes countries."13 In particular, for this 
purpose in 1979 the United States annulled the discriminatory articles of its 
1974 trade law which excluded Venezuela and Ecuador from the system of general 
United States preferences. 14 


At the ViLl, LX, and X Sessions of the OAS General Assembly a number of Latin 
American states continued to express at times very sharp criticism of United States 
cconomic policy in the Western Hemisphere. There developed among the Latin Ameri- 
can delegates a dissatisfaction with the endeavor by the White House to look upon 
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the political rights of man in isolation from social and economic rights. The 
change in the priorities of United States foreign policy, it was noted at the 

Vill Session of the General Assembly of the OAS by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Colombia |. Lievano Agirre, must not hinder the elimination of the instability 
in inter-American relations which was engendered by the economic inequality of 

the two Americas. 


At tne VIII and IX Sessions the representatives of Nicaragua, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Brazil, and other states again spoke out in favor of renewing the work to reorgan- 
ize the inter-American system. “The lack of progress in the matter of reform is 

a result of the fact that the United States is refusing to accept the propositions 
on collective security and on the sovereignty of states over their natural re- 
sources,” the delegate from Panama stated at the VIII Session of the OAS General 
Assembly. The fact that this question was not touched upon at the last X Session 
can be explained by the fact that on the eve of the session the OAS Permanent 
Council adopted a decision to hold at the end of 1981 a special session of the 

VAS General Assembly on the questions of economic cooperation and development. 





in July 1980 a commission of experts at OAS whose membership consisted of such 
well-known economists as F. Errera (chairman), Walt Rostow, Nikolas Ardita Bartletta, 
Gerd Rosenthal, and others prep.ired a report “Cooperation and the Integrated De- 
velopment of the Countries of tie Western Hemisphere"? which was supposed to 
figure as the basic document at the forthcoming special session. This document 
which devotes its paramount attention to global economic problems--energy, food, 
and others--differs in an essential way from the memorandum which was spread about 
by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Colombia and Costa Rica at the VI Session 
of the OAS General Assembly in 1976 and included in the resolution on the convo- 
cation of a special session. In particular, the report raised the question of the 
introduction by the United States of trade preferences for these states of Latin 
America on the type of the Lomez convention between the European Economic Commnun- 
ity and a number of developing states. However, the priority of global problems 
over “purely” regional ones which had already been announced by President Jim, 
Carter provices grounds for believing that the United States is continuing to op- 
pose the establishment of any kind of regional system of preferences in trade 

with Latin America and, in general, does not intend to solve the critical problems 
of inter-American trade and economic relations. 


During the last year of the Carter Administration's power, there appeared signs 
of another “hardening" of the policy of the United States in latin America and of 
a return to the “traditional” methods of domination. At the X Session of the OAS 
General Assenbly Jimmy Carter stated that the “struggle of the Salvadorian people 
(Carter meant the Junta) is also our struggle." At the session the United States 
again raised the question of “international terrorism.” In the OAS Permanent 
Council where this question was discussed Washington in fact supported the “hard” 
position of such states as Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Guatemala. Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Jamaica condemned the return by the OAS to an examination of repressive 
measures in the “struggle against terrorism" by which was meant the liberation 
movement. According to the newspaper EL TIEMPO, the representative of Nicaragua 
left the meeting hall of the OAS Permanent Council stating that “for 50 years 
Nicaragua has existed under terror."45 
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In essence, Carter prepared the soil for his successorwwse pclicy in Latin Amer- 
ica had been a logical continuation of the policy of the Democratic Administra- 
tion at the end of its rule. 


From the first days of its accession to power the Keagan government began attempts 
to revive the “Monroe Doctrine” in the Western Hemisphere, and imperial ambitions 
predominated in United States policy on the internaticaal arena. 


The White House's plans with respect to the Latin American states were defined 
before Reagan officially took the post of President in a report on the future pol- 
icy of the Republican Administration in Latin America. It made provision, in 
particular, for a “revival” of ihe OAS and of the entire inter-American system in 
accordance with the traditional models and for the defense of anti-communist agree- 
ments on the “security™ of the Western Hemisphere on the basis of the “Rio de 
Janeiro Pact" or of new “security” agreements; it planned a “harder line" toward 
Cuba, Nicaragua, and Grenada, the renewal of the military and economic might of 
dictatorial regimes, and rejection of the use of the “defense of human rights" 
slogan in the OAS and its replacement bv the “fight against international terror- 
ism" slogan, and an intensification of efforts to create a South Atlantic Treaty 
Pact. 


The practical steps of the new Washington Administration show that the recommen- 
dations contained in the report have been put at the basis of White House pol- 
icy. Commenting on the speech by R. Reagan to the Canadian Parliament in March 
1981, the French newspaper LE MONDE noted that it was an attempt to “impress 

upon all of the inhabitants of the continent from the Baffin land to Patagonia 
that, despite differences in culture, religion, and language and despite the huge 
gap between levels of development, they, nevertheless, make up a single community." 
The entire speech was permeated with ideas concerning the “defense of the invio- 
lability of the Western Hemisphere," and this, as was then emphasized, panevitably 
leads to the thought of the rebirth of the notorious “Monroe Doctrine." 


The appointment of J.Middendorf who occupied tie post of Secretary of Navy in the 
Ford Administration and headed the Reagan “transitional group" in the CIA to the 
post of permanent United States representative at OAS is regarded by many political 
observers as a prologue to the conducting in the OAS of a wide campaign against 
“international terrorism.” At the same time, the United States is continuing its 
course aimed at reducing the social and economic activities of this organization. 
The participants in the annual session of the Inter-American Council on Education, 
Science, and Culture which completed its work on 10 July 1981 in Buenos Aires 
again censored Washingtor for refusing to support the accomplishment of a program 
in the field of education. 


Washington has hastened to improve relations with its traditional allies--military 
dictatorship regimes. All limitations on military assistance to dictatorial re- 
gimes were abolished by a special directive of President Reagan. In July 1981 the 
United States government decided that it would not for reasons of the “protection 
of human rights" abstain or vote against the granting by international banks of 
loans to Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
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peaking on 4 June 1951 to the “Council of the Americas” (of which the largest 
American corporations which have capital investments in Latin America are members), 
the United States Vice-President G. Busch again stated the "right" of the United 
States to “protect its interests" in Latin Amer’ca. He confirms that the princi- 
ple of American policy in this region is “collective defense against aggression.” 
in his speech G. Bush repeatedly referred to the "threat" to the region from 

Cuba and Nicaragua, thereby trying to justify Washington's interventionist policy. 


As il summarizing some preliminary results of United States Latin American policy, 
the tormer Assistant Secretary of State for inter-American affairs V. Vaky warns 
that “the Reagan Administration is capable of properly evaluating its own power, 
but it is also capable of overestimating the necessity for its use in concrete 
Situacions, which could lead to the emergence of a serious contradiction between the 
requirements of an intelligent foreign policy and the needs of domestic political 
life.” 


The idea of creating a South Atlantic Treaty Organization (SATO) is not being left 
wilhout attention in Washington. According to press reports, during the visit to 
ihe United States by the South African Minister of Foreign Affairs P. Bothe plans 
were discussed lor putting together this block in which a leacing role wou.d be 
assigned to the South African Republic. in addition to the South African Republic 
being in SATU which is to be created on the model of NATO, the White House is 
striving to bring in certain countries of the Southern Cone. At the end of May 
1951 specialists on strategic problems from the United States, the South African 
Reyublic, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay met in Buenos Aires with the 
purpose of discussing plans for the creation of SATO. 


The head of the Chilean Junta Pinochet has also offered his services, putting for- 
ward an “initiative” to conclude a special “Southern Cone Defense Treaty" with the 
participation of Chile, Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, ind Uruguay. However, plans 
of this kind are not meeting with wide support in Latin America. Speaking in Lima 
in June 1981, the President of Brazil J. Figueieredo rejected the possibility of 
concluding such a treaty.“ 


ihe United States initiative in the economic development of the countries of the 
Caribbean Basin and of Central America which is being call.d a "Marshall Mini- 
Plan" was, according to the newspaper THE NEW YORK TIMES, an expression of “con- 
cern about communist influence in this region."*? Presented by many American pol- 
itical observers as almost nothing less than a “change in the attitude of the 
Reagan yoverument toward the region,” this plan, from all appearances, has the 
purpose ol showing that the “United States is interested in the fight against com- 
wunism not only by military means." 


A conference which was held on 13 June 198] in Nassau (Bahama Islands) in which 
the United States Secretary of State and the Ministers ot Foreign Affairs of Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, and Canada participated did not work out any concrete measures 
regarding the provision of assistance to the countries of the Caribbean Basin and 
Central America and Limited itself to a statement regarding the "freedom of act- 
ion” of each of the participants in this matter. At the same time, attention 
should be given to the position of Mexico which rightly saw in the American plan 
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hegemonist aspirations with regard to the countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean Basin and set as a condition for its participation in the conference a 
rejection by Washington of the inclusion of military components in the plan, of 
giving it an anti-communist thrust, and of discriminatory practices against aid- 
receiving countries for any politica] reasons whatsoever. These conditions which 
were put forward by the President of Mexico J. Lopez Portillo during his two-day 
visit to Washington in June 1981 are now especially important in the light of the 
undeclared war which is being waged by the United States against the people of 

El Salvador, its hostility to Nicaragua, and its atteapts to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Grenada. 


The fact that the plan for "assistance" to the countries of the Caribbean Basin 
is supposed to be carried out outside of the framework of OAS, on a, so to speak, 
"informal" basis, once again testifies to the endeavor by the United States to 
organize "cooperation" on a more narrow, sub-regional or bilateral level and to 
enlist the support of new allies. 


Even before Reagai had officially taken the post of the Presidency, R. Fontaine, 
an advisor to tiie President on inter-American affairs, confirmed that in relations 
with the Latin American countries the emphasis would be put on “confidential” di- 
plomacy and closer relations with the leading states of the continent--Argentina, 
Brazil, and Mexico. 


American diplomacy had been compelled to show its greatest activeness in its re- 
lations with Mexico in view of the substantial stocks of petroleum in that country 
and of other factors. At the present time the White House is seeking measures 
which could bring the two states “closer together" either by means of the creation 
for Mexico of especially preferential conditions, or by means of a “division of 
responsibility" within the planned “North American Common Market" consisting of 
the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 


Mexico was the first country which Reagan visited without waiting for his offic- 
ial accession to the post of President. 


The policy of the Reagan Administration in Latin America bears witness to the fact 
that contemporary Pan-Americanism as a doctrine which is being used by the United 
States to justify its “special responsibility" for the fate of Latin America is 

a combination of two forms of dependency: the old--miiitary political, and a new 
one--financial and technological. In this connection, the temporary “loss of 
interest" by Washington in OAS in the 1970's was no more than a maneuver aimed at 
winning time and preventing the reorganization of the inter-American system in 

the interests of the Latin American countries. 


In the 1980's Washington again considered it possible to openly return to the 
methods of "traditional" Pan-Americanism. 


American political pundits do not conceal the fact that they again wished to see 
in OAS an obedient implement in the hands of Washington. Thus, for example, R. 
Bloomfeid, stating that the United States has “special rights" in the Western 
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lliemisphere, foresees the possibility of contradictions between the United States 

and the Latin American countries in OAS; however, these contradictions must be, 

in his opinion, removed by means of the use of force--"if not the force of arms, 
then at least the force of economic reprisals and political ostracism." Moreover, 
in complete correspondence with the American tactic of partial economic consessions 
in exchange for consessions of a political character, he proposes that the Latin 
Americans “give up their global ideological conceptions in favor of purely pract- 
ical solutions."2 


it is obvious that this variant of the development of the inter-American system 
will contradict the interests of Latin America which does not wish to unquestion- 
ingly submit to American political and economic pressure. I believe that not only 
certain results which have already been achieved by the countries of the region 
during the struggle for a reform of inter-American relations, but also the new 
correlation of forces in the OAS testifies to the fact that the possibilities for 
the use of this organization by the United States have become greatly narrowed. 


As the experience of the last decade shows, the question of a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the inter-American organization which was for a certain time put in the 
background will again occupy, to all appearances, a dominating place on the OAS 
agenda. On a number of critical questions of a socio-economic and also of a pol- 
itical character the Latin American republics will more than once be giving the 
United States “battle” in this organization and will gain successes. 


Washington is at the present time admitting the possibility of expanding OAS by 
means of granting full membership rights to its “permanent observers" --Canada, 
the countries of Western Europe, and Japan. As J. Theberge and R. Fontaine be- 
lieve, the future of the inter-American system depends upon “how effectively it 
will be possible to adapt the OAS to the growing global interests of Latin Amer- 
ica by means of opening the doors for extra-regional states."2/ An increase in 
the number of members of the Inter-American Bank for Development on the basis of 
a number of capitalist countries of Europe and Asia encountered a favorable re- 
action in the United States because, as J. Atkins observes, it made it possible 
to lower the level of one-sided influence on the affairs of the bank, which was 
being opposed by the Latin Americans, and, on the other hand, to tie the countries 
of the region even more closely to the capitalistic economic system. 


faking note of the complexity of current inter-American relations, the General 
Secretary of the OAS A. Orfila has stated that in the 1980's "the American States 
will again be at one of the decisive stages of their history. They are sure of 
the necessity for the modernization of their regional relations, including a 
search for a new development strategy."29 


the objective character of inter-American contradictions which had already re- 
vealed itself during the epoch of the creation of the first Pan-American agencies 
provides weighty grounds for believing that an intensification of the financial 
and technological and military and political dependence of the Latin American 
countries upon imperialism will only deepen and radicalize the struggle of the 
peoples of Latin America for a rejection of all forms of Pan-Americanism. Crit- 
ical use will be made in this struggle of the experience of the 1970's. 
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it is clear that a victory by the progressive, democratic forces in a number oi 
states can give a new impetus to the struggle for a fundamental reform of inter- 
American relations and bring about a new qualitative progressive change in the pol- 
itical situation in the Western Hemisphere. 
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MIKOYAN ATTACKS U.S. TERRORISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
Moscow LATLNSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 74-77 
{Article by S.A. Mikoyan: “Terror: From Bolivar to Torrijos?"] 


{fext}] ...On 24 May 1981 an airplane with the president of Ecuador Jaime Roldos 
Aguilera on board crashed, tearing into a mountain. 


---On 31 July 1981 an airplane in which the Commander-In-Chief of the National 
Guard of Panama General Omar Torrijos was flying crashed into a mountain. 


Thus, over a period of two months two accidents occurred in Latin America which 
were capable of changing the political map of that continent. And a little bit 
earlier, but also in an air crash, the Commander of the Armed Forces of Peru 
General Jose Ojos also perished. 


If one follows the unabridged dictionaries, the word “accident™ signifies an un- 
forseen occurrence which takes place without anybody's design and without any 
visual causal connection and which changes the normal course of events. 


Of course, no one is able to prove today that the above accidents do not come under 
these definitions. "He who wishes to accuse does not have the right to hurry" -- 
said Moliere. But someone's participation, someone's intention, and causal con- 
nection do not always become clear right away. At one time it was believed abso- 
lutely impossible to prove that the assassination of President Kennedy was the 
result of a conspiracy; it was officially stated that it was the unmotivated act 

of a single person and for this reason almost an "accident." Today, probably 

even American school children do not believe in this version. 


Yhe court of history is more important and more just than a court of jurors. The 
latter needs material proof and irrefutable evidence. But if this is prudently 
not left behind, or concealed, or fabricated, thus casting a shadow upon others, 
the murderers remain unpunished, although the entire world points its finger at 
them, 


A Latin proverb says: "ls fecit cui prodest" ("It was done by he who profited from 
it"). Incidently, every investigator who tries to discover the guilty party for a 
crime proceeds from this assumption. 
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Well, who then--if such exists--is guilty of these tragic events? 


Even the most superficial study of the history of Latin America reveals that the 
forces of reaction have often solved or tried to solve their problems by means of 
terror, both individual and mass. This sad tradition can probably be traced hack 
to that cold night in September 1828 when Simon Bolivar saved himself by a miracle 
from the deadly blows of sabres by jumping off a balcony and hiding under the 
bridge over which the detachment of unluckly murderers was galloping. 


A century and a half has passed since that time. The closer we come to the present 
day, the more frequent and the more clear in this history of political terrorism 

is the role of the intelligence service of the United States of America. Even 
belore the creation of the Central Intelligence Agency, Augusto Sesar Sandino was 
murdered on assignment from Washington. After World War LI this practice began 

Lo be employed not simply shamelessly, but in a planned and "centralized" manner, 
as is demanded by the name Central Intelligence Agency. 


Sometimes this method was even used to get rid of reactionary dictators who had 
outlived their time and were getting in the way: let us recall the elimination of 
frujillo in the Dominican Kepublic. but this is an exception. The basic and in- 
variable yoal of CIA terrorism in Latin America is the physical elimination of 

the leaders of the liberation movement. Today we know even from the official doc- 
uments olf the United States Congress about a long list of carefully worked out at- 
tempts on the life of Fidel Castro. Knowledge is also available about a number of 
unsuccessful attempts on the Life of General Torrijos. 


line CLA has its trump cards in the “secret war" against progressive forces in Latin 
America. The most important of them is the existence of well organized inter-state 
cooperation by the repressive apparatuses of most of the countries of the contin- 
ent and, above all, of its Southern cone. It is possible and, no doubt, more ad- 
vantageous to do dirty deeds with someone else's hands. Especially ii the area of 
mass terror. For example, whereas in the past it was necessary to land the mar- 
ines and shoot thousands of people in a single day, today a similar result is ac- 
uieved not as rapidly but just as effectively. The Guatemalan murderers from the 
“Mano Blanca," the brazilian executioners from the “Death Squads" and their Argen- 
tine colleagues from the "AAA" organization ("Anti-Communist Alliance of Argentina") 
own the “patent" for the invention of the sophisticated methodology of secret 
kidnappings and murders. ‘This methodology was then adopted into the arsenal or 

the ruling circles of a number of other states in the region. Its employment on 

a wide scale over many years has proven in our time to be the basic direction ot 
mass political terrorism in Latin America. Such odious actions as the shooting 
down at a single time of thousands of people such as occurred on the banana plan- 
tations of Columbia in 1928 and is so memorably described by Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
in the novel “One Hundred Years of Loneliness" have become unnecessary. 


today individual, “national" elements of the inter-American intelligence and re- 
pressive apparatus are already showing their own initiative and sometimes taking 
upon themselves things which for certain reasons are not ventured upon--or not 


“okayed" by the political leadership--by the United States special services. This 
applies especially to the organization of coups in small countries or to the elim- 
ination of various individuals by various means. 
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The forces of reaction understand the enormous role that is played in the liber- 
ation movement of the developing world by individual personalities. From this 
phenomenon very pragmatic conclusions are drawn: to eliminate popular and "dan- 
gerous" leaders. It cannot be denied that this approach sometimes yields divid- 
ends to the masters of dirty business. Indeed, the murder of Sandino, for exam- 
ple, put Nicaragua for 45 years into the hands of the Somosa dynasty which faith- 
fully served the interests of the United States. The murder of Gaitan and many of 
his followers not only became the beginning of the subsequent "violence," but also 
determined the fate of Columbia for at least two decades. Therefore, the sending 
of murderers to Fidel Castro and the organization of the operation to surround 
and murder Ernesto Che Guevera were supposed, according to the design of the “brain 
centers" of terror, to halt or even throw back the wave of the revolutionary 
tide in the Western Hemisphere in the 190U's and 1970's. 


During the current period the struggle between the forces of progress and the for- 
ces of reaction has become sharper in Latin America. The tactic of terror is the 
basic weapon in the latter's arsenal. Until now it has been used in countries 
where the struggle has reached a culmination. Such was the situation in the 1960's 
in Brazil and Guatemala, in the 1970's in Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, Nicaragua, 

and again Guatemala, and in the 1980's the addition of Bolivia ari El Salvador.... 


But there are aisom Uecontinent countries with a more or less stable domestic sit- 
uation, with bourgeois democratic regimes, which with their solidarity with the 
revolutionaries give rise to hatred in the Latin American "guerrillas" and their 
protectors. The regime of President Jaime Roldos Aguilera in Ecuador and the re- 
xime in Panama upon which the Commander and Chief of the National Guard General 
Omar ltorrijos had a decisive influence were precisely such countries. In Peru 
General Jose Ojos was the last of the actors of the 1968 “military revolution" 

who still remained in a key government post. He was in no way suited for the role 
of an accomplice of Pinochet, a supporter of "AAA," or an enthusiastic student of 
the phillipics of Alexander Haig. 


On the South American continent Roldos in recent years remained the most radically 
and patriotically minded president. With many neighboring regimes sliding to the 
right and in an atmosphere of the truly hysterically anti-communist policy of the 
new United States Administration which gave every encouragement to those who have 
long been censured by all people with any decency at all, the president of Ecuador 
stood out clearly. In some people he called forth enormous respect, while in 
others he caused unconcealed irritation. 


General Omar Torrijos is undoubtedly one of the most vivid figures in the history 
of Latin America in this century. A cadet at military schools under the wardship 
of the Pentagon, a commander who is sent to put down peasant and student disturb- 
ances, and, finally, a general who turned his thoughts and feelings to the inter- 
ests and hopes of his people and of the peoples of neighboring countries, who de- 
livered painful defeats to United States imperialism, and who materially transform- 
ed the entire situation in Central America. 


The many years of struggle by Torrijos against United States dominion in the Panama 
Canal Zone and its unlimited control over the canal itself, his consistent and 
unchanging cooperation and mutual understanding with revolutionary Cuba, and his 
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help to the Nicaraguan rebels--all of this and much else compels us to remember 
over and over again the Latin proverb cited above. 


lt comes especially to mind if one considers that--and today this is perhaps the 
most important thing--Roldos and Torrijos occupied, as does the President of Mex- 
ico Jose Lopez Portillo, an identical position in the El Salvador question. it 
has to be kept in mind that this is the neurological center of the present stage 
of the struggle by the forces of imperialism and extreme reaction against the 
forces of progress and democracy, that point of the globe where it has been decid- 
ed to demonstrate how a revolution should be “thrown back." They actively support- 
ed the line of a political settlement in that country. But now the local counter- 
revolution has received the complete approval of its North American protector for 
the course which has been adopted by the “guerrillas” of a “military solution of 
the question,” that is, drowning the people's indignation in blood. Roldos and 
Torrijos hindered the carrying out of this course, and hand in hand with Lopez 
Portillo they gave active moral and political support to the Salvadoran patriots. 





The epidemic of political terrorism in today's postwar "civilized" era in the his- 
tory of humanity is not only not disappearing, but is spreading like a blot over 
every continent. If the Medici used poison, and the Inquisition bonfires, if the 
“Long Knives" were used against the Huguenots, and poisoned bullets against Lenin, 
and if Marat fell from dagger blows and Juares from revolver shots, in our “age of 
enlightenment,” in the age of the achievements of modern science and technology 
the arsenal of the murderers has been replenished, modified, and perfected. Optic 
Sights, silencers, plastic bombs or remote-control bombs, poisons which are dusted 
from the air over “enemy territory," or underwater swimming suits which are treat- 
ed with poisons--all of this makes murders and the murderers themselves more diff- 
icult to recognize, less obvious, covered over sometimes by a mist of uncertainty 
or doubt. Nevertheless, political terrorism, both mass and individual, has re- 
rained a serious sickness of mankind which is more stable and adaptable to chang- 
ing conditions than the plague or small pox. 


The list of victims of individual terror by the forces of extreme reaction and ob- 
scurantism on all Latitudes and continents in the life of a single generation is 
endless. “Accidents" and “accidental” shots put an end to the lives of presidents 
md generals, clergymen and revolutionaries, military men and civilians, and pol- 
itical and public tigures of the most varied convictions--from communists to lLib- 
erals or even sober minded conservatives. This list includes Sandino and Ghandi, 
Gaitan and Patrice Lumumba, the Keanedy brothers and Martin Luther King, Amilkar 
Kabral and Che Guevera, Aldo Moro and Orlando Letelier, Carlo Prats and Juan Jose 
forrez, Archbishop Romero and Uberto Alvarado.... 


\s tor the current political terrorism in the Western Hemisphere, one has to be- 


lieve that someday the archives of the secret services of some country or the con- 
iessions of some people (who managed to survive as witnesses or performers) will 
tirow Light on many “accidents" and “actions by people acting alone." Then, per- 


haps, the purely juridical evidence will appear which will heip a court of jurors 
to confirm the verdict of history. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka," “Latinskaya Amerika," 1981 
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TAJIK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES’ INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES DESCRIBED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, 1981 pp 137-143 


[Article by D. S. Saidmuradov: “The Tajik SSR Academy of Sciences" Institute of 
Oriental Studies") 


[Text] Tajik oriental studies have a long and rich history. Throughout their exist- 
ence the Tajik people have entered into contacts with neighboring countries and 
also with more distant peoples. This has contributed to the gradual accumulation in 
the Tajiks' spiritual culture of rich and sometimes unique material on the history 
and culture of the surrounding countries and peoples which is reflected in Tajik- 
Persian historiography, the start and flwurishing of which go back to the IX-X 
centuries of our era. The historians, geographers, prose writers and poets of 

that time--abu-ja‘far Muhammad ibn-Jarir al-Tabari, Abu Ali ibn Abu-l Fazl Muhammad 
al-Bal'ami, Narsahi, Abu Abdullah Abulhasan Ja'far ibn Muhammad Rudaki, Abul Qasim 
Firdausi and many others--included in their works on the history and culture of 

the Tajik people a vast amount of material on other countries and peoples, parti- 
cularly Iran, Afghanistan, India, the Arab countries and so forth, also. The 
historiography of subsequent centuries and the works of Ata-Malik Juwaynir, Sharaf 
ad-din Ali Yazdi, Abd ar-Razak as-Samarbandi, Hafiz Abru, Mirkhond and many others, 
right up to Mirza Azim Sami, a historian of the XIX century, reflect the history 

of the Arab Caliphate, the Hindustan peninsula, the Seljuks, Mongols and other 
Turkic tribes. 


The colophons of Tajik medieval manuscripts--notes in the margins briefly record- 
ing historical events through the eyes of contemporaries and eyewitnesses and also 
a wealth of Tajik epigraphy--are an important supplement to historiography. A 
large number of Greek, Sogdian and Arabic inscriptions has been preserved on the 
territory of Tajikistan. Much of the material contains archaeological discoveries 
and inscriptions on the stones. 


A big contribution to the conception and development of oriental stuiies in Tajiki- 
stan was made by outstanding Russian and Soviet orientalists, particularly V.V. 
Bartol'd, A.A. Semenov, S.F. Ol'denburg, M.S. Andreyev, Ye.E. Bertel's and others. 


Organized Tajik oriental studies were initiated by the creation in 1932 of a cen- 
ter of the USSR Academy of Sciences, which was reorganized in 1941 into a branch 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences and in 1951 into the Tajik Academy of Sciences, 
to whose charge in 1953 were transferred all the manuscripts housed in various 
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establishments of the republic. The Tajik SSR Academy of Sciences Department of 
Oriental Studies and the Written Heritage was created in 1958 on the basis of 

the Sector of Tajik Classical Literature and Oriental Manuscripts of the TaSSR 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Language and Literature. It was given the task of 
a comprehensive study of the history, cultural history, literature and language and 
also of urgent socioeconomic problems of the developing countries of the Near and 
Middle East (Iran, Afghanistan, India, Pakistan and the Arab countries). The 
material basis for scientific research was the collection of oriental manuscripts of 
the TaSSk Academy of Sciences, which had been transferred to the Department for 
Custody and Scientific Processing. 


Three sectors--the Contemporary Orient, Textual Criticism and Publication and 
Oriental Manuscripts-—-functioned in the first years of activity in the department, 
and the Countriesof the Arab East, Iran, Afghanistan, India and Pakistan sectors 
were created as th: result of further reorganizations. 


A great deal of work was done in the time of the department's existence (1958-1970) 
which was embodied in monographs, works of textual criticism and collections, among 
which were the “Selected Works" of Abd-ur-rahman Jami in five volumes (Dushanbe, 
1964), the "Selected Works" of [Amir Khisraf Dekhlavi] (Dushanbe, 1971-19/5), Abul 
Qasim Firdausi's “Shah Namah" in nine volumes (Dushanbe, 1964-1966), Catalogues 

of Oriental Manuscripts of the TaSSR Academy of Sciences in five volumes (Dushanbe, 
1960-1974), the Alphabetical Catalogue of Manuscripts Discovered in the Gorno- 
Badakhshanskaya Autonomous Oblast by the 1959-1963 A.Ye. Bertel's and M. Bakoyev 
Expedition (Moscow, 1967) and others. 


The successful development of oriental studies in the republic, the growth of 
national orientalist personnel, the broadening of the range of problems of scien- 
tific research in the sphere of oriental studies and the strengthening of the ma- 
terial base prepared the ground for the creation in the republic of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies. In accordance with a decree of the USSR Council of Ministers 
State Committee for Science and Technology and a decision of the TaSSR Academy of 
Sciences Presidium, the TaSSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies was cre- 
ited in 1970. Oriental research in Tajikistan is also conducted in other scientific 
establishments of the Academy of Sciences and also in the Tajik State University 
Imeni V.I. Lenin, the Dushanbe State Pedagogical Institute imeni T.G. Shevchenko 
and elsewhere. The Institute of Oriental Studies has become the center of oriental 
research and its coordination in the republic. 


The institute currently consists of two departments: Socioeconomic and Political- 
Religious Problems of the Near and Middle East Countries; and Study of Manuscripts 
and Monuments of Written Culture and the sectors: Iran and Afghanistan, India and 
Pakistan, Arabic Studies, Textual Criticism, Custody and Primary Processing of 
Manuscripts and Maintenance and Scientific Description of Manuscripts, Catalogues 
and Facsimile Publications and Monuments of Written Culture. Some 56 research 
assistants, including 3 doctors and 31 candidates of sciences, work in the insti- 
Lute. 


»dulgani Mukhamedovich Mirzoyev, member of the TaSSR Academy of Science, doctor 
ot philology and honored figure of science of the Tajik and Uzbek SSR'‘'s, who headed 
first the department and then the institute (1958-1976), devoted his entire scien- 
tific activity to a study of the problems of Tajik language and folklore, the 
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history of YTajik-Persian literature and Tajik literature's relations with the 
literature of Iran, Afghanistan, India, Pakistan and the countries of the Arab East. 
He exerted much effort for the development of oriental studies in the republic 

and the training of scientific personnel. More than 300 scientific and scientific- 
commentary works published in the Soviet Union and abroad came from his pen: 
"Sayido Nasafi and His Place in the History of Tajik Literature" (Stalinobod, 1947), 
"Mulham Buhoroi" (Stalinobod, 1948), "Binoi" (Stalinobod, 1957), “Abu Abdollah 
Rudaki. Life and Work" (Staiinobod, 1958), “Abu Iskhak" (Dushanbe, 1971) and 
others made a big contribution to the development of national oriental studies. 


The Institute of Oriental Studies is currently headed by Doctor = Philosophy M.S. 
Asimov, corresponding member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. He has published 
more than 300 scientific and scientific-commentary works, including ["Amir Khisraf 
Dekhlavi"]) (Dushanbe, 1975) (in conjunction with A.M. Mirzoyev), “Emergence and 
Development of Philosophical Thought" (Dushanbe, 1970) and “Science of Central Asia 
of the Kushan Era and Paths of its Study" (Dushanbe, 1968). 


Scientific research in the institute is conducted in the following main areas: 
socioeconomic problems of the Asian developing countries; singularities of the his- 
torical development of the oriental countries of recent and most recent times; re- 
gularities of the development of world literature, primarily the classical literary 
heritage of Tajik-Persian and Tajik literature of the X-IV centuries, and also 
Indian literature (Urdu); history of the literary relations of the Central Asian 
peoples with the peoples of India, Pakistan, Iran and Afghanistan; history of 
world culture (including publication of critical texts of monuments of the written 
heritage of the culture of the peoples of Central Asia and contiguous countries); 
and regularities of the functioning and development of languages (the languages 

of India and Arabic), primarily the lexicological, grammatical and stylistic prob- 
lems directly connected with studies in textual criticism. 


A basic problem confronting the institute's scholars is the study and publication 
of the written heritage and the unique and rare manuscripts of the collection of 
the TaSSR Academy of Sciences in Tajik-Persian, Arabic and Turkic languages; 
compilation of a catalogue of oriental manuscripts; and others. Together with 
this, great attention is paid to a further extensionof scientific research in the 
sphere of a comprehensive study of the socioeconomic and political-religious prob- 
lems of the Near and Middle East countries; a study of the history and languages 
of the peoples of this region; scientific translations into Russian of monuments 
of culture; and the mathematical collection and study of Ismailitic manuscripts in 
the Pamirs. 


A significant place in the subject matter being developed in the Iran Sector is 
occupied by a study of Persian literature of the XIX century, Tajik literature's 
relations with the literature of Iran and Afghanistan since the XV century and 
the literature, history and economics of Iran of most recent times and aiso in- 
dividual problems of a grammatical-lexical nature in the Persian language. The 
sector has prepared for publication the work “Iranian Literature of the Start of 
the First Half of the ‘Bozgasht' Period," “Amir Kabir and His Reforms," “The 
Qasidah and its Traditions in the Work of Malik ash-Shuaro Bakhar," “Iranian Col- 
lection" and other works. 
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The sphere of research of the scholars of the Afghanistan Sector is contemporary 
Afghan literature in Dari and Pushtu. Works have been prepared on the work of 
Afghanistan's contemporary writers, and research is being conducted into the genre 
of the contemporary Afghan short story and also certain questions of the Dari and 
Pushtu languages, topical problems of the contemporary history and economics of 
Afghanistan, certain sources on the history of Ismailism, the modernization of 
Islam and others. A number of monographs and studies in textual criticism has been 
published .2 


In the India and Pakistan Sector great attention is paid to a study of the Persian- 
language and Urdu-language literature of India and Pakistan of the XII-XVI centuries 
and the end of the XIiX-start of the XX centuries. Work is being performed on 
bringing to light the creative heritage of little-known Persian-language poets of 
India of the XIV-XVI centuries. Tajik literature's relations with the literature 

of India and Pakistan (XV'-XVIII centuries) are being studied, as are certain gram- 
matical phenomena in the [indi ind Urdu languages. The results of the sector's 
scientific research activity have been set forth in monographs and works of textual 
criticism.3 The monograplis of M. Makhkamov “Afghan-Pakistani Relations in the 1960's- 
1970's" and Kh. Radzhabov "The Short-Story Writing of the Hindi Literature Writer 
Mohan Rakesh" have been prepared for publication. 


The main field of study of the institute’ Arabists is problems of Arab literature 
of recent and most recent times and Tajik literature's relations with Arab litera- 
ture (XI-XII centuries). Important historical monuments are being translsted into 
Russian and Tajik. Monographs on Egyptian literature of the first half of the XIX 
century, the life and work of the Egyptian educator of the XIX century, Rifa at- 
Tahtawi, and others have been prepared for publication.4 


In the Textual Criticism ind Publication Section work is being performed in the 
following fields: compiiition and preparation for publication of the creative 
heritage of great thinker: of that past (Firdausi, Nizami, Jami and others); prep- 
aration for oublication of Tajik-Persian poetry anthologies; and preparation and 
publication of the fullest collections of the works of the classical authors of 
Tajik-Persian literature (Jami, [Amir Khisraf Dekhlavi], Hafiz, Saadia, Bedil, 
Saidoya Nasaii and others). With the participation of scholars from other sectors 
the assistants of the Textual Criticism and Publication Section have prepared for 
publication and published more than 40 tities of works of textual criticism and 
monographs in addition to those Listed above.? Seven volumes of the 12-volume 
anthology of (Cajik-Persia: poetry and pros«, five ot which have already been pub- 
lished, have been prepare: for publication. Work is being performed on the publi- 
cation of popular scienti' ic texts of sele. ted works of Persian-language authors 
in modern an: Arabic script. 


The Scientific Description of Mnuscripts and Catalogues Sector is completing a 
scientific description of Tajik- Persian manuscripts and also the compilation of a 
catalogue of oriental manuscripts of the collection of the TaSSR Academy of Sciences 
in 10 volumes. This work is of tremendous scientific and cultural significance. 

On the basis of the valualble information on the history of the culture of the peo- 
ples of Central Asia, Iran, Afghanistan, India and Pakistan and the countries of 

the Arab East reflected in the catalogue it will be possible to make a comprehensive 
study of various scientific problems connected with the history, literature, 
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languages, natural and exact sciences, social thought and art of the peoples of the 
forci«n East. The catalogue will famillarize readers with the very great cultural 
heritage of the peoples of Ma Wara‘ an-Nahr and the Near and Middle East. 


Work is being performed on the primary processing and scientific description of 
Arabic and newly acquired Tajik-Persian manuscripts. The manuscript collection cf 
the TaSSR Academy of Sciences, which is housed in the institute and which is the 
priceless property of the entire Tajik people, is being replenished. The manuscr’ - 
collection currently has over 6,000 volumes of manuscript, which constitutes ap- 
proximately 20,00 titles, and more than 5,000 lithographs in Tajik, Persian, Arabic 
and other languages. The most ancient of them go back to the XIII-XIV centuries. 
In the number of manuscripts and lithographs and in their significance the manu- 
script collection of the TaSSR Academy of Sciences occupies a leading place among 
the Soviet Union's libraries. It serves as the basis for scientific research not 
only for assistants of the institute but also for many Soviet and foreign oriental- 
ists. A building for the collection furnished with the latest national and foreign 
equipment has been built for the custody of the manuscripts and their better use. 


The Department of Socioeconomic and Political-Religious Problems of the Near and 
Middle East Countries (created in 1980) is developing a number of problems: the 
current stage of the socioeconomic and political development of the countries of 

the Near and Middle East; the regular nature of the world-historical process (with 
reference to the Asian region); and problems of the history of atheism and reli- 
gion. Recent events in Ira, Afghanistan and other oriental countries have demon- 
strated the political relevance of a comprehensive scientific study of the evolution 
of Islam and its social and political role in the modern world. A number of works 
has been prepared and published on individual aspects of religion and social 
thought .© 


The activitiy of the Tajik center of oriental studies is pursued in close connec- 
tion with the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies. The subject 
matter developed in the institute is included in the collated coordination plans 
of scientific research into the oriental countries which are discussed annually 

by the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies Council to prevent 
duplication of subject matter and free it of nontopical and inefficient develop- 
ments. The USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies is rendering 
Tajikistan great assistance in the training of highly skilled orientalist person- 
nel. More than 50 research and research-pedagogical orientalists have been trained 
in the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies. Furthermore, the 
USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies is rendering the Tajik 
ortentalists scientific-methods assistance. 


The TaSSRK Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies is also working in 
«lose contact with other of our country's oriental studies’ establishments; the 
Uzbek Institute of Manuscripts, the Tashkent State University imeni V.I. Lenin, 
the Leningrad State University imeni A.A. Zhdanov, academic establishments and 
VUZ's of the republic and others. Plans of scientific activity are exchanged, 
work meetings of specialists for the development of plans of joint research into 
individual problems are held, there is cooperation in the publication of written 
monuments and experience in the sphere of the custody, restoration and catalogiza- 
tion of manuscripts is exchanged. 
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The institute is rendering the republic's schools and VUZ's great assistance. Thus 
the institute's scholars deliver lectures on the recent and very recent history 

of Asian and African countries and conduct special courses on various aspects of 
oriental studies in the Tajik State University, direct the writing of degree works, 
act as the opponents and leaders of thesis work and so forth. The students, grad- 
uate students and professors and instructors of the university and other of the 
republic's VUZ's use the material of the manuscript collection and library of the 
institute in their work and receive the necessary advice on scientific questions. 


A form of cooperation with the republic's schools and VUZ's is the institute's 
active participation in the preparation and publication of textbooks and study 
1ids. For several years now young scholars of the institute have been holding 
classes on a voluntary basis in the Malaya Academy, which was set up for giited 
schoolchildren under the auspices of the city Pioneer Center and TaSSR Academy of 
Sciences. 


The institute maintains scientific relations with 80 foreign research establish- 
ments ard individual scholars of various countries: Karachi, Lahore, Kabul, Punjab 
and Minnesota universities, the Iqbal Academy, the Institute for the Study of 
Central and Western Asia, the ["“Khamdard"] National Organization, the Center for 
the Study of Iran in Rawalpindi, the Institute of Islamic Studies (India) and others. 
These relations are pursued along the following lines: exchanges of books, parti- 
cipation in scientific conference, reciprocal visits by scholars for research work 
and general cultural exchange, exchange of scientific information, publication of 
works by the institute's assistants abroad and the joint publication of histori- 
cal and literary monuments. Dozens of monographs, works of textual criticism and 
learned articles of the institute's scholars have been published in foreign coun- 
tries. The monographs of Academician A.M. Mirzoyev, “Rudaki™ (1973) and “Abu 
skhak” (1974), which were published in Iran, have become well known abroad. 
\ number of works with the participation of K.S. Ayni has also been published in 
iran: the poems of Hodja “<irmmani ["Khumay and Khumayun"] and Gurgani "Vis and 
Ramin” (1971) and [Zayniddin Vasifi's] work [“Baday-al-vakay"] (1971-1972). D.S. 
Saidmuradov's study of the facsimile publication of Mahmud al-Husayni's “Tariq-i 


\imad-shahi" was published in Afghanistan in 1974-1975, while A. Afsakhzod's study 
the sctentitic-critical publication of Abd-ur-rahman Jami's poem “Bahoriston" 
‘ned im 1975. A. Jami's poew “Salman o-Absal,"” which was prepared by 


oi, wes published in 1977 in the GDR. 


he publication of Tajik orientalists' works abroad is of great significance in 
the di uination of Soviet scientific methodology and testities to the recognition 
of Tajik literary criticism and the literary heritage of the Tajik people. 
resuit of the joint research being performed by the ortentalists of the TaSSR 
idemy of Setences’ Institute of Oriental Studies with Pakistani scholars of the 
stitute of the Study of Central and Western Asia of the University of Karacht 
s the publication in fekistan in 1976 of the works of Jahangir ["Tazkirat ush- 


iro’! (prepared by Acaclemician A.M. Mirzoyev, epilogue by the Pakistani scholar 
id Hisamuddin Rashidi) and in 1977 of Mutribi Samarkandi's recollections of the 
ihangir “Hatirat--i Mutribi Samarkandi" (prepared by A.M. Mirzoyev, fore- 

word by S.H. Rashidi and introduction by Mahmud Hasan Siddiqt). 








The journals and newspapers of Lran, Afghanistan and India publish learned articles 
of the institute's assistants devoted to various problems of oriental studies. 

Many of the works of Tajik orientalists are well known by foreign scholars and are 
rrequently used by them in their research. 


The institute is the organizer of or participant in scientific conferences: the 
annual Rudaki scientific conference (held until 1977), a conference devoted to the 
700th anniversary of the birth of the famous Persian poet of India, [Amir Khisraf 
Dekhlavi| (1975), anniversary festivities connected with the 100th awniversary of 
the birth of Mohamed Iqbal (1977) and the 1,000th anniversary of abu-‘al abu-'‘Ali 
ibn-Sina. The institute's scholars prepared and published a number of works de- 
dicated to the great scholar-physician in connection with this significant date. 
The institute also participates in international scientific conferences, symposia 
and seminars. 


A reexamination and chang: of the institute's structure and, in this connection, 
changes in the direction «f its scientific research activity are envisaged for the 
purpose of the further intensification of scientific research. In line with con- 
plete staffing with the necessary personnel the area studies nature of the scien- 
tific research will give way to scientific researah conducted in definite scientific 
areas such as the history, economics, languages, literature and social thought of 
the countries of the foreign East. 
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